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LETTERS 


Letters have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Do you read me? 

Darius Dunker criticises me for not 
reading the Aachener Appell proper¬ 
ly (Letters, March 9), but I fear that the 
comrade is guilty of the same fault in 
relation to my article. I did not claim 
that Linksruck (the Socialist Workers 
Party’s German section) wrote the 
Aachener Appell: rather that it “is 
supporting the Aachener Appell” 
(Weekly Worker December 8 2005). 
The appeal was - for a while - promi¬ 
nently displayed on the Linksruck 
website and a number of Linksruck 
members have signed it. 

Quite clearly, the Aachener Appell 
was drawn up in opposition and as 
a reaction to the BerlinerAppell. The 
latter demands that, “for a joint can¬ 
didature [of the Linkspartei.PDS 
and the WASG in Berlin], the Links¬ 
partei.PDS mustinitiate a fundamen¬ 
tal political change, break with the 
neoliberal politics of the senate in 
Berlin and consequently - because 
the SPD will not allow this - end its 
participation in the government of 
Berlin”. 

One of the first people to sign the 
Aachener Appell included this little 
message: “This is a sensible counter¬ 
weight to the Berliner Appell, which 
does not consider the national impact 
of our project and wants to close 
doors rather than influence political 
developments” (http://projekt.neue- 
linke.info). 

It is to he welcomed that the “writ¬ 
ers of the Aachener Appell now stand 
in solidarity with the Berlin WASG”, 
as comrade Dunker states. However, 
some of the signatories certainly do 
not. Linskruck, for example, is still in¬ 
volved in a signature campaign for a 
joint candidature in Berlin, obviously 
not accepting the decision of the Ber¬ 
lin members. 

Linksruck comrades are also sup¬ 
porting the undemocratic campaign 
by the WASG leadership to force 
through a national membership ballot 
on the merger between both parties - 
which the leadership aims to complete 
before the members get the chance of 
a full and frank debate at the April 
party conference. 

The ballot will ask members if 
they support the Kooperationsab- 
kommen III (the third cooperation 
agreement between the leaderships 
of WASG and Linkspartei.PDS), 
which implicitly sanctions govern¬ 
ment participation. It also rules out 
the possibility of WASG and 
Linkspartei.PDS candidates stand¬ 
ing against each other and would 
therefore overrule the decisions of 
the WASG in Berlin, Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern and others. 

Tina Becker 
London 

Spitting image 

Reading Mary Godwin’s article ontbe 
history of International Women’s Day, 
it struck me that it could have been cut 
and pasted straight from a dirge com¬ 
posed by Lindsey German ( Weekly 
Worker March 2). 

You may have many criticisms of 
the SWP, but when it comes to femi¬ 
nism the CPGB is a spitting image. 
Looks may indeed be deceptive, but 
analysing the content of comrade 
Godwin’s piece exposes the myths, 
political dishonesty and blunders that 
surround the CPGB’s interpretation of 
feminism. 

Godwin spends much of her time 
criticising bourgeois feminism but 
gets into a tangle when trying to ex¬ 
plain other forms of feminism. It may 
have helped the CPGB to understand 


the historical complexities of femi¬ 
nism if it had been involved in wom¬ 
en’s campaigns and been able to 
engage in a dialogue - not simply 
sniping from the sidelines and talk¬ 
ing about something it is ill-equipped 
to understand. 

Godwin throws the tired old argu¬ 
ment of sectionalism at feminism. She 
generously devotes a couple of sen¬ 
tences to radical and socialist femi¬ 
nism, but in a distorted way. If Godwin 
had bothered to involve herself in any 
kind of socialist-feminist activity then 
she would have known that we were 
not just “fighting for women’s sec¬ 
tions inthe trade union movementand 
Labour Party” and, anyway, is that 
such a bad idea? Also the argument 
that feminism “preached division” is 
an attack on autonomy. Yes, many 
radical feministsarguedforseparatism 
but that should not be confused with 
autonomy. 

Why the constant attack on femi¬ 
nism? Because it just does not fit the 
CPGB’s schema. Ifindthe arrogance of 
Godwin and the CPGB astounding, 
especially considering the impact these 
campaigns had on the class struggle 
and shifts in public opinion. To state 
that feminism has “run into many and 
various deadends” is laughable and 
hypocritical, especially considering 
democratic-centralist-obsessed organ¬ 
isations have led many comrades into 
political dead ends. 

Godwin quotes Kollontai, Zetkin, 
Engels and Lenin regarding women’s 
liberation but then she leaves it at that 
and therefore includes no contempo¬ 
rary analysis. I believe that what was 
written by these communist thinkers 
can he used as a foundation and more 
contemporary feminist writings on 
various subjects can develop this 
analysis. Feminists have written ex¬ 
tensively on issues such as domestic 
violence, equal pay, the politics of the 
family, reproductive rights and so on, 
while many on the revolutionary left 
have been silent in many of these ar¬ 
eas. 

Feminism, whether the CPGB likes 
it or not, has had an impact on socie¬ 
ty. It has probably had an even great¬ 
er impact on shifting ideas about the 
position of women than revolutionary 
left organisations on the margins. In¬ 
stead of hostility, groups such as the 
CPGB should be working alongside 
feminists to liberate women. 

Louise Whittle 
email 

British tint 

To be attacked by Nick Rogers for 
being a left nationalist and Sandy 
Me Burney for being a social democrat 
inthe same issue of your paper is fame 
indeed, but your readers might be 
confused Can both of your writers be 
correct? ( Weekly Worker March 9). 

The answer is that they are both 
wrong and it comes from writing their 
reports from the recent Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party conference through Brit¬ 
ish-socialist-tinted glasses. For the 
record I am neither a left nationalist 
nor a social democrat. When as an 
MEP I was expelled from the Labour 
Party for my attacks on Tony Blair, I 
was offered membership of the Scot¬ 
tish National Party and the prospect 
of retaining my seat in the European 
parliament. I refused and instead re¬ 
turned to Scotland and helped form 
the SSP, becoming its first chair and 
its unpaid press officer for five years. 
Hardly the sign of a left nationalist or 
a social democrat. 

What I am (in common with the vast 
majority of members of the SSP) is a 
socialist who sees the immediate way 
forward as an independent socialist 
republic in Scotland as a step towards 
European and world socialism. Now 
Nick and Sandy disagree with this 
majority position - fine, that is their 


right and I regularly defend their right 
to hold that view and express it pub¬ 
licly. The SSP still has to expel any 
member and has a good recordof pro¬ 
tecting minority rights - one reason it 
has stayed together despite some dif¬ 
ficult times recently. 

If Sandy and Nick removed their 
British-tinted specs then their reports 
on the conference would be rather 
better. As it is, they commit an offence, 
often repeated in the Weekly Worker, 
of writing a set of opinions masquer¬ 
ading as a news report. 

Hugh Kerr 
SSP 

Lip service 

Peter Manson manages to spectacu¬ 
larly miss the point in his reply to my 
letter correcting his false accusation 
that Hi zb ut-Tabrir was responsible for 
murderous slogans about ‘behead¬ 
ing’ and threatening more terrorist at¬ 
tacks during the February 3 protest 
against the Danish cartoons in Lon¬ 
don. 

Peter beats his breast about his fail¬ 
ure to check his sources before going 
into print - but the real question is why 
did he and the CPGB accept this dis¬ 
information as likely to be accurate in 
the first place? 

This is fundamentally a question of 
ideology and conceptions about mus- 
lims, not about the technical aspect of 
‘checking details’. If some newspaper 
reported that the CPGB had held a 
demonstration, for example, hailing 
September 11 2001 as a ‘great blow 
against imperialism’, I would not sim¬ 
ply repeat this without getting confir¬ 
mation ‘from the horse’s mouth’ 
because it would be a fantastic alle¬ 
gation and unbelievable. 

If Peter (and, more to the point, the 
CPGB editorial collective as a whole) 
were not predisposed to believe that 
Hizb ut-Tahrirare crude,bloodthirsty, 
violent fanatics, then they would have 
been very sceptical of The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph's ; mendacious account of who 
was responsible for this incident Hizb 
ut-Tabrir is a dogmatic, austere polit¬ 
ical-religious sect - but they are not 
terrorists. Indeed, they condemned 
the terrorist attacks of September 11 
2001 and July 7 2005. Their views are 
also hardly inaccessible. Therefore 
this allegation, which Peter based his 
entire polemic around, was believable 
only to the ignorant or prejudiced. 

The fact that Peter sees nothing 
racist in the Danish cartoons, which 
imply that all muslims are terrorists, 
also says a lot about how the CPGB 
think on these questions - a massive 
political blind spot 

The Daily Telegraph is a virulently 
islamophobic source. The fact that 
Peter effectively admits to lifting this 
disinformation straight from this taint¬ 
ed source without carefully checking 
it speaks volumes about the islamo¬ 
phobic ideological blinkers that the 
CPGB’s leadership wears. I note it is 
not the first time the CPGB has ech¬ 
oed the fulminations of this newspa¬ 
per over things and people associated 
with muslims and the Middle East - 
witness the Weekly Worker's dread¬ 
ful initial stance over the Telegraph's 
anti-Galloway smears in 2003. 

Irrespective of the fact that the 
CPGB occasionally pays lip service to 
the need to combat islamophobia, 
concrete actions speak louder than 
words. 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

Bottle stopper 

In reply to Tom May I can only say 
that alcohol in any quantity endan¬ 
gers health (Letters, March 9). I was a 
beer drinker for more than 40 years 
and it did not stop me suffering a ma¬ 
jor heart attack. Alcohol was also a 


major factor in the premature deaths 
of some of my comrades. I note that 
Westminster council has now 
stopped shopkeepers selling super¬ 
strength lager and cider. Such prod¬ 
ucts have killed more people than 
heroin and cocaine. 

Drivers who double-park should 
not be shot, although, considering 
some of the dangerous idiots on the 
road, I am tempted. But they should 
be shown films of what car accidents 
can do to people. 

In capitalist society subtle advertis¬ 
ing seduces people into dangerous 
pastimes. The bottles and hand 
pumps do not say, ‘Drink this and 
you’ll end up with a sour gut and a 
blinding headache at the very least’. 
We need a society where people see 
themselves as part of a greater whole 
and behave accordingly. 

Sadly, there are some who do not 
act like adults. They behave like 
spoiled kids and in so doing endan¬ 
ger the well-being of others. An ounce 
of persuasion is better than a pound 
of compulsion. But, where this fails, 
coercion is needed. Ina socialistworld 
until the process whereby the state 
abolishes itself is complete, the work¬ 
ers’ state will remain a coercive force. 
People may choose to commit suicide 
by poison or by knife. But the aim is 
to stop them killing themselves at all. 

In the Labour Leader of July 15 
1895 Keir Hardie wrote: “... the man 
who can take a glass or leave it alone 
is under moral obligation, for the sake 
of the weaker brother who cannot do 
so, to let it alone.” He continued: “... 
each member of the party will... con¬ 
sider whether his duty to the move¬ 
ment does not demand that he too 
shall give up his personal indulgence.” 

If socialists followed Keir Hardie’s 
advice, not only would they feel bet¬ 
ter and provide a good example for 
their fellow wage-slaves, but the 
Weekly Worker and other good caus¬ 
es could benefit from the money 
saved. 

Terry Liddle 
Eltham 

Draw the line 

When at last I scraped through my 
exams and was turned loose to prac¬ 
tise medicine upon the world, they 
handed me a little red book that 
warned ofthe pitfalls ofa doctor’s life. 
Abortion and alcohol headed the list, 
although association with alternative 
therapists and adultery were close 
runners-up. 

Reading your recent correspond¬ 
ence on alcohol and abortion tells me 
that the ‘As’ are still going strong. 
Although not fundamental issues, 
they do get in the way of revolution¬ 
ary comradeship. 

My credentials for adding to a dis¬ 
cussion that may have already lasted 
too long are many hours in the gynae¬ 
cology operating theatre and many 
visits to the police drunk tank. These 
may not have made me a better man, 
but they did make me an informed 
man. 

The language of Liz Hoskings is 
unpleasant But so is a third-trimester 
abortion. The unborn child is already 
able to take a first breath, so to avoid 
the embarrassment of gasping prema¬ 
ture babies the operator kills them in 
advance by injecting the mother with 
ergometrine. This also reduces bleed¬ 
ing when the womb is cut open. There 
is no reason for third-trimester abor¬ 
tions, because obstetricians can now 
detect foetal deformities before the 
end of the second trimester. 

It has been argued that unborn foe¬ 
tuses are not truly human because 
they are not yet part of society. We 
now know that the third-trimester foe¬ 
tus has an active brain and ears, and 
that the movements are not random, 
but responses to outside sounds. 


Comrades, why do we not draw a line 
at 24 weeks? This pragmatic solution 
has the virtue of annoying both kinds 
of extremists. It is also practical, be¬ 
cause we cannot stop people doing 
vaginal abortions at earlier stages with 
simple instruments, but we can regu¬ 
late hospital operations. 

The right-to-life crowd often have 
the ulterior motive of taking proletar¬ 
ian babies for adoption by bourgeois 
couples. Shouldn’t a communist news¬ 
paper link its support for abortion on 
demand with another kind of demand 
- for an entitled child allowance sub¬ 
stantial enough to allow unsupport¬ 
ed mothers a real choice? 

On to alcohol and a Canadian view¬ 
point. Comrade May is bang on tar¬ 
get with his enzymes. The evolution 
of brain tolerance of alcohol goes 
hand in hand with the evolution of 
starch and sugar tolerance. A teetotal 
prairie farmer may carry an alcohol lev¬ 
el, from the breakdown of bread with¬ 
in his body, which would impair his 
venison-fed neighbour on an Indian 
reservation. 

Revolutionary pride is the best rem¬ 
edy against drunkenness. 

JohnBlakiston 

Canada 

Travel guide 

LenTrotter, in his reply to ‘A Capital¬ 
ist’, surely misses a vital point some 
societies do work better than others 
(Letters, March 9). 

‘Official’ communist states tend to 
have the following in common: repres¬ 
sion of free speech; abolition of the 
right to free assembly; and, eventual¬ 
ly, economic collapse or decline. 

While these have taken place in 
capitalist states at odd times, they re¬ 
main a built-in feature of state-social¬ 
ist societies. Take Cuba’s violation of 
human rights as an example. When 
capitalist states have become totali¬ 
tarian -for example, Chile - it hasbeen 
for a short time and then given way to 
democracy again. 

IhavevisitedtheCzechRepublic on 
five occasions since the mid-1990s. 
Each year further away from commu¬ 
nism sees improvements inthe streets 
of Prague. Having visited Yugoslavia 
during its communist years, I can as¬ 
sure you that the results were not 
pleasant to look at. 

And why are travel guides I meet in 
Prague and Budapest always moan¬ 
ing about communism? Because of 
the way they looked at communist 
society? Because they selected the 
wrong criteria to judge communism? 
I don’t think so. 

The best option is to accept the 
capitalism of the social-democratic 
Nordic countries. It combines an effi¬ 
cient economy with social security. Or 
is it simply the way I am looking at 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark? Per¬ 
haps Stalinism actually works in some 
sense? 

Graeme Kemp 

email 

Repossessed 

It is a feature of capitalist society that 
private house-builders will never be 
able to build enough housing for 
those on low incomes. With the lack 
of affordable social housing, commu¬ 
nists should call for a programme of 
council house building. We should 
also demand an end to tenants’ so- 
called ‘right to buy’ their council 
house. 

Tony Blair won the 2001 and 2005 
general elections on the basis of an 
economy kept afloat by a huge expan¬ 
sion of credit card and mortgage debt 
When the debt bubble bursts, house 
repossessions will soar and the de¬ 
mand for council housing will grow 
accordingly. 

W; should not forget the history of 
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post-war social democracy. One ofthe 
reasons that the Tories won the 1955 
general election was because they 
promised to build 100,000 more coun¬ 
cil houses each year than the Labour 
Party. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Sack him 

Students at Leeds Uni versify are call¬ 
ing a rally demanding that lecturer 
F rank Ellis is sacked. 

Frank Ellis has argued that black 
people have genetically lower intelli¬ 
gence than white people and has de¬ 
scribed how he feels compelled to 
“take a stand” against “homosexu¬ 
als”. Fie is connected to the white 
supremacist organisation, American 
Renaissance, and has spoken along¬ 
side fascists. 

Fie is clearly in breech of the univer¬ 
sity’s requirement that individual staff 
members “seek actively to promote 
equality of opportunity for others and 
strive to create an environment in 
which academic goals maybe pursued 
without fear or intimidation” and its 
responsibility under the Race Rela¬ 
tions Amendment Act to “to promote 
equality of opportunity and good re¬ 
lations between persons of different 
racial groups”. 

We are proud of our multicultural 
campus community and the diverse 
c ity in which we live. The views attrib¬ 
uted to Frank Ellis in recent issues of 
Leeds Student and various media 
have caused serious concern among 
students as members of the campus 
community. Leeds University Union 
will continue to fight racism on cam¬ 
pus and in the wider community. 

Erin Me Feely 
Leeds University Union 

United we stand 

Six Pakistani left parties and groups 
have united to fonn Awami Jamhoori 
Tehreek (AJT - People’s Democratic 
Movement). 

The leaders of AJT met for four 
hours to discuss the final programme, 
strategy and organisation before an- 
nouncing the new fonnation to a 
press conference on March 12. The 
parties involved are the National 
Workers Party; the Labour Party Pa¬ 
kistan; Awami Tehreek; the Pakistan 
Mazdoor Kissan Party; Pakistan Maz- 
door Mehaz; and the Meraj Moham¬ 
med Khan group. A 12-member 
convening committee has been 
formed, with two members from each 
of the groups. 

AJT has announced a plan of ac¬ 
tion to oppose growing militarisation 
and the grip of imperialism and reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism in Pakistan. 
AJT will help to strengthen workers’ 
and peasants’ organisations, and spe¬ 
cial attention will be given to the is¬ 
sues of women and minorities. 

The next meeting of the convening 
committee will take place in Karachi 
on April 21 to discuss the final pro¬ 
gramme and entry of other left groups 
and individuals. 

FarooqTariq 

Lahore 

‘Plot’ shot 

Zimbabwean government allegations 
that I am involved in a coup are down¬ 
right delusional. 

I have never been involved with the 
Zimbabwe Freedom Movement, as 
they claim. Once, in 2003,1 was asked 
by Zimbabwean activists to distribute 
a ZFM launch press communique and 
video recording in the UK. That was 
the start and finish of my connection 
with them. 

Mugabe’s henchmen claim I was 
involved in opening a bank account 
in Mozambique to finance the over¬ 
throw of the Zimbabwean govern¬ 
ment. This is a joke. I cannot raise 
enough money to staff an office for 


my own human rights work let alone 
fund an insurrection. The idea that I 
am bankrolling a coup is laughable. 

The liberation of Zimbabwe is a 
matter for the people of that country. 
I support their struggle for democra¬ 
cy, social justice and human rights, 
but I am not part of that struggle. 

When the ZFM announced its ex¬ 
istence in November 2003, the Mu¬ 
gabe government dismissed it as a 
hoax and said no such movement ex¬ 
ists. Now, when it is politically expe¬ 
dient, the Zimbabwean regime 
suddenly claims the ZFM does exist 
and is planning to overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment. Mugabe cannot have it both 
ways. 

The coup plot allegations are obvi¬ 
ously a ploy to discredit the opposi¬ 
tion and to pave the way for further 
repression ofthe Zimbabwean people. 
The government is trying to link the 
ZFM with the Movement for Demo¬ 
cratic Change. It is no coincidence 
that all this hype about a supposed 
insurrection comes just weeks before 
the MDC congress. It is patently a 
crude bid to justify a crackdown on 
the MDC. 

Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

Italian wishes 

I have been reading your paper for a 
year. I am a young member of the Par- 


tito della Rifondazione Comunista 
(PRC) in Italy and want to give you all 
my best wishes for your political ac¬ 
tivity. 

It is very important to build a big 
Marxist party in order to unite all the 
forces of the left. I am very happy that 
the CPGB is working for our class. 

Matteo Portoghese 

Cagliari 

Class act 

We are researching communism and 
the cold war as part of our GCSE his¬ 
tory course and we thought that your 
piece about Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was a really good article (‘Creation of 
Armageddon’, August 4 2005). 
Caroline and JennyHiggins 
email 

Anti-war cvy 

With another Stop the War demonstra¬ 
tion approaching, can I take this op¬ 
portunity to let people know of an 
organisation called School Students 
Against War. 

If there are any school student read¬ 
ers who wish to act against the occu¬ 
pation of Iraq please go to 
www.ssaw.co.uk. We have regular 
events and would love to see more 
people get involved 
Simon Byrne 
SSAW joint convenor 



Athens details 

May 4-7 2006, Olympic Village, 10 miles south ofthe city 

• The cost of a ticket for the whole event is *20 (• 10 
concessions). A day ticket (*5) is also available. 

• Free accommodation will be provided in a sheltered space 
within the main venue. Hot water and showers will be available. 
The Greek organisers will soon publish alist of afford able hotels 
near the venue. 

•All organisations (including political parties) will have to pay 
between *100 and *200 towards the solidarity fund, which is 
used to subsidise participants from poorer areas in and outside 
Europe. Additionally, the cost of a stall will be *150. 

• The forum will cost around *1 million. *400,000 is expected 
from Ihe anticipated25,000 ticket sales; *400,000 from trade 
union sponsorship and two Greek semi-official associations: the 
Workers Union for Housing and the Public Association for 
Unemployment 

• Individuals and organisations can register online now at 
www.fie-esf.org. 


ACTION 

London Communist Forums 

Sunday March 19, 5pm: ‘For a Marxist party’ - fringe meeting at 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party conference. University of 
London Union, room 2B, Malet Street London WC1 (nearest tube: 
Goodge Street). Speakers include Jack Conrad. 

Sunday March 26, 5pm: ‘Will Iran be next? Should we align ourselves 
with the ayatollahs?’ Diorama 2, 3-7 Euston Centre, Regents Place, 
London NW1 (nearest tube: Warren Street). Speakers from Organisa¬ 
tion of Revolutionary Workers of Iran (Rahe Kargar) and CPGB. 

Sunday April 2, 4-5pm: Introduction to Marxism, using Vladimir 
Lenin’s Three sources and three component parts of Marxism as a 
basis for discussion. 

5pm: ‘Where does wage-labour fit in?’, using Michael Lebowitz’s 
Beyond ‘Capital’ as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Thursday March 23: ‘Lenin and society in early Soviet Russia’, using 
Marcel Liebman’s Leninism under Lenin as a study guide. Phone Lee 
on 07 90 8 904 310 for time and venue. 

Cardiff Communist Fomm 

Call Bob on 07816 480679. 

Stop the War national demonstration 

Saturday March 18. Troops home from Iraq. Don’t attack Iraa 
Assemble Millbank (Parliament Square), 12 noon. March to Trafalgar 
Square via Victoria and Piccadilly. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 727 8 6 694; 
olfice@stopwar.org.uk 

Campaign fora New Workers’ Party 

Initial conference, Sunday March 19, 11.30am to 4.30pm, University of 
London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge 
Street). Speakers include Mark Serwotka and Dave Nellist. Sign the 
declaration and register at www.cnwp.org.uk; CNWP, PO Box 858, 

London Ell 1YG. All welcome: £5. Cheques payable to ‘CNWP’ or 
pay online. 

Asylum for Iranian women 

Public meeting, Tuesday March 21, 6pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: Holbom): ‘The islamic regime, 
political islam and the right to asylum’. Speaker: Maryam Namazie. 
Organised by International Federation of Iranian Refugees: 07946 
752534; ifiruk@yahoo.com 

Colombia Solidarity Campaign 

Protest at Coca Cola sponsorship ofWorld Cup when trophy comes 
to London: Thursday March 23, 3pm, Old Billingsgate (nearest tube: 
Liverpool Street). 

CSC, PO Box 8446, LondonNl7 6NZ. 

The left in the trade unions’ 

Public meeting with Harry Landis, president of Equity, Sunday March 
26, 2pm, Lucas Arms, Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1 (five minutes 
from Kings Cross). Plus video presentation on the story of Unity 
Theatre. All welcome. 

Organised by Alliance for Green Socialism. 

Asylum for Tham 

Picket asylum and immigration tribunal, Friday March 31, 10am, Field 
House, 15 Breams Buildings, London EC4. 

Tbam Prasad Sarki, fighter against caste system in Nepal, must not be 
deported. 

Tham Sarki Campaign, supported by Lewisham Anti-Racist Action 
Group and Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers 
tham_sarki_campaign@hotmail.com 

Respect working groups 

NHS working group meeting, Wednesday April 5, 7pm, Indian 
YMCA, Fitzroy Square, London (nearest tube: Warren St). Convenor: 
John Lister. 

Education working group meeting, Saturday April 22, 12 noon, ULU, 
Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge Street). Convenor: 

Rick Hatcher. 

Hope not hate 

Billy Bragg’s tour against racism and fascism, April-June: 13 venues in 
Britain and Ireland. In support of Unite, Love Music, Hate Racism and 
Searchlight. Sponsored by Amicus, GMB, RMT and Unison. 

Tickets: £25, £20, £15. Details: 02 0 8 98 7 0 1 23. 

Communist University Wales 

Saturday June 24,10am to 6pm, and Sunday June 25, 10.30am to 6pm, 
Sandringham Hotel, 21 St Mary Street, CardiffClO. 

Further details to be confirmed. 

No-one is Illegal 

National meeting, Saturday July 15, 1pm, Cross Street chapel, Cross 
Street, central Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon, disabled 
access, entry by donation 
www.noii.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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IRAQ 


US ‘double or quits’ 


I t is now three years since the US 
and its allies, most prominently 
Britain, invaded Iraq. The Week¬ 
ly Worker on the week of the inva¬ 
sion headlined: “Rather defeat for 
US-UK forces than their victory” 
(March20 2003). 

It is now clear how right this slogan 
was. Britain has since 1991, and all the 
more since 2003, beenparty to an enor¬ 
mous criminal enterprise. The US and 
UK have inflicted death and destruc- 
tiononlraqandhave achieved ... very 
little, and nothing like their war aims. 
The more likely result of this enterprise 
is something worse: war on a larger 
scale with Iran, and perhaps the first 
use of nuclear weapons since 1945. 

It is worth taking stock of the sit¬ 
uation three years since that head¬ 
line was published. Doing so 
involves a somewhat cold-eyed, re¬ 
alist approach: we have to set on 
one side both pacifism in general 
and our proper repulsion at the hor¬ 
rors of war. We have to do so be¬ 
cause it is only by grasping what the 
invaders might have hoped to 
achieve that we can understand 
where they are going. 

The goals of the 
invasion 

There is more than one aspect to the 
goals of the invasion. At the first 
level, the invasion was sold to the 
British public - and attempted to be 
sold to a disbelieving world - on the 
basis that the Ba’athist regime had 
“weapons of mass destruction”. 
The US public was told that Sadd¬ 
am Hussein “sponsored terror” and 
was an ally of al Qa’eda. Both were 
barefaced lies whose falsity was al¬ 
ways pretty obvious, but was also 
rapidly exposed by the failure to find 
WMDs. 

Beyond this point, specifically 
British motives for invading Iraq 
can be discarded. Blair played the 
role of Bush’s most prominent ally 
because Britain has, since 1940-41, 
had the same relationship to the US 
that the Netherlands and Portugal 
had to Britain in the period of Brit¬ 
ish world hegemony. We are the un- 
si nkable aircraft carrier, and the 
Trojan horse in Europe. London is 
also a component of the US off¬ 
shore financial system. We owe Brit¬ 
ain’s (relative) prosperity to these 
roles and the US willingness to al¬ 
low Britain a share of the spoils of 
the dollar system in exchange for 
Britain’s acting as a poster-child for 
neoliberal economics. It is therefore 
unthinkable that any British govern¬ 
ment under present circumstances 
would not line up with the US. 

Behind the lies was the ideologi¬ 
cal claim that the invasion would 
overthrow a vicious and corrupt 
tyranny (true) and create a beacon 
of ‘democracy’ in the Middle East 
(false). This idea was fairly clearly 
believed by many of the invasion’s 
cheer-leaders in the academy and 
the press and may have been be¬ 
lieved by some of the political lead¬ 
ers both in the US and here. 
‘Democracy’ is in scare-quotes here, 
because what the ideologues mean 
by it is not real democracy, but a 
parliamentary and lawyers’ oligar¬ 
chy of corruption. At that, they are 
looking to create a dependent oligar¬ 
chy, a regime like those created in 
Latin America to replace the old pro- 
US military dictatorships. Such are- 
gime is still preferable to a Stalinoid 
nationalist tyranny like the Ba’athist 
regime. But the invasion has not cre¬ 
ated such a regime and has no 
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chance of doing so. 

Behind, orparallel with, the ideo¬ 
logical claim, were the aspirations 
of the neoconservatives and the 
Project for a New American Centu¬ 
ry. These groups saw in the inva¬ 
sion the US taking up its imperial 
destiny to bring order to the world. 
More specifically, they talked the 
language of ‘geopolitics’ original¬ 
ly developed in the late 19th and 
early 20th century. By seizing con¬ 
trol of south-central Asia and its oil 
resources, the US is to position it¬ 
self to interdict the rise of any po- 
tentialrival global power. This view 
was parallel with the ideological 
aspiration to ‘democracy’ to the ex¬ 
tent that the US was seen as the 
global leader of democracy. It lay 
behind the ideology to the extent 
that many people who talked the 
language of geopolitics were per¬ 
fectly willing to settle for an overt¬ 
ly tyrannical regime in Iraq, as long 
as it was militarily dependent on the 
US and gave the US basing rights. 

It is now widely understood that 
the neocons’ position was wildly 
unrealistic, and that there is no 
prospect of this goal being 
achieved. Far from creating a stable 
regime, the invasion of Iraq has cre¬ 
ated a sink for money, lives and 
military materiel with no sign of sta¬ 
bility in sight; it has exposed the 
falsity of the defence department’s 
claims that the US could fight two 
regional wars at once; and overall 
it has made it less likely that the US 
will be able to achieve global dom¬ 
inance through any means other 
than raw nuclear blackmail. 

A possibly connected level in US 
politics is that there exists a bunch 
of Christian religious nutcases - 
many of whom voted and cam¬ 
paigned actively for Bush and 
some of whom are probably in po¬ 
sitions of responsibility - whose 
goal is to bring on the conversion 
of the Jews, Armageddon and the 
Last Judgment. I say a “possibly 
connected level”, because both the 
neocons and the mad evangelicals 
are manifestations of profound ir¬ 
rationality in US politics. The latter 
have a goal which is utterly irration¬ 
al, but - in the sense that the US 
could bring the world to an end with 
nuclear weapons - achievable. The 
former, on the other hand, have a 


goal which is in itself not irrational 
(just rather nasty), but cannot be 
achieved within the resources of the 
existing US political and economic 
order or the framework of the neo- 
cons’ own economic ideas. 

Goals behind thegoals 

Behind the level of lies, the level of 
ideology and the level of plain irra¬ 
tionality, were there any realistic and 
achievable goals for US capital? Af¬ 
ter all, the big corporations and the 
class elite in the US have an effec¬ 
tive veto, through election funding 
and other manipulations, of who 
gets into the White House, and they 
fairly plainly chose George W Bush 
and his madcap friends and support¬ 
ers both in 2000 and in 2004. 

The standard left argument that 
this isa “war for oil” will notwash. If 
US capital wanted to bring the oil 
price down, the obvious way was to 
make a deal with the Ba’athist regime 
- who had shown themselves, in the 
19 8 0-88 Iran-Iraq wap all too willing 
to act as a proxy for US interests. In 
reality, the same applies to the geo¬ 
political goal of strategic control of 
south-central Asia and its oil sup¬ 
plies: the US would have been far 
better off on this front if it had tar¬ 
geted Iran from the outset and made 
friends with the Ba’athists. 

Andre Gunder Frank has suggest¬ 
ed that it is not a coincidence that the 
“axis of evil” countries named by 
Bush as targets are all ones which 
had started to use the euro rather 
than the dollar to denominate inter¬ 
national contracts, and Peter Gow- 
an’s The global gamble (1999) 
explained the 1 991 Gulf war, and 
much else, in terms of the USA’s 
manipulation of the dollar-led global 
money regime as a defence against 
its competitors. This approach has 
nowbecome significantly more wide¬ 
spread - linking the war drive to the 
defence of the petrodollar mecha¬ 
nisms of financial globalisation. This 
motive is said to be significant in re¬ 
lation to the threats against Iran, 
since Tehran has proposed the cre¬ 
ation of an ‘oil bourse’ or oil futures 
market denominated in euros. 

A significantly different approach 
has been offered (in different ways) 
by Hillel Ticktin and Wadi’h Halabi. 
These authors have linked the war 
drive to the deep structural econom¬ 


ic difficulties of world and US capi¬ 
talism and their immediate manifes¬ 
tations in the run-up to the Iraq 
invasion. Thus ‘petrodollar’ theo¬ 
rists see the dynamics in tenns of 
the relative decline of US capital as 
a world hegemon since the 1970s; 
Ticktin and Halabi see a crisis of 
capitalism as such and the systems 
of rule it has operated since 1945. 

From either of these perspectives, 
the level of plain irrationality is per¬ 
fectly comprehensible. At least in its 
heartlands, capitalism as a system is 
in decline. There is nothing surpris¬ 
ing about this: all things sooner or 
later fall intodecay. The result, how¬ 
ever, is that there are no real options 
open to US capital which would re¬ 
store the glory days of the ‘Ameri¬ 
can century’. And this, in turn, 
promotes the growth of irrationali¬ 
ty in US politics. It also drives US 
capital to lash out to achieve short¬ 
term advantages in the defence of 
its position. As comrade Ticktin has 
pointed out, what lay behind Bush’s 
willingness to launch the war drive 
was the 2001 bursting of the dot¬ 
com bubble: and this, in turn, suc¬ 
ceeded the Argentinean crisis of 
2000 and the Russian and east Asian 
crisis of 1998. It was not any part of 
the left, but The Economist, which 
headlined in 2003 that the Iraq war 
had begun to revive a shaky econ¬ 
omy. 

Economic success and 
its limits 

On this basis the war has achieved 
what it set out to do. Like an insur¬ 
ance fire which allows a shaky busi¬ 
ness to carry on for a while longer, 
ithas staved off the immediate threat 
of bankruptcy (collapse of the finan¬ 
cial markets). 

There are, however, two problems. 
The first is that, just as the insur¬ 
ance fire does not alter the underly¬ 
ing problems affecting the 
business, so the war in Iraq does 
not put US and global capital on a 
firm footing. This war has helped 
stave off crisis. But its impact has 
been limited: as Ticktin has pointed 
out, there has been no return to the 
levels of military expenditure of the 
cold war. Further measures will be 
needed as soon as the effect begins 
to wear off: ie, more and bigger wars. 

The second problem is that invad¬ 
ing countries to stabilise the finan¬ 
cial markets is not like simple 
military-Keynesian increases in de¬ 
fence budgets. It cannot openly be 
said that the US invaded Iraq, killed 
tens of thousands of people, etc, in 
order to stave off a financial crash. 

Moreover, the character of the 
dollar as the ultimate reserve curren¬ 
cy flows from US military ascend¬ 
ancy, acquired and demonstrated in 
1939-45. This military ascendancy 
was based on the US’s superior ca¬ 
pabilities in military production and 
logistics and on the political legiti¬ 
macy which has allowed it to create 
and maintain enormous armed forc¬ 
es. These in turn had their ultimate 
basis in America’s character as the 
largest and most dynamic capitalist 
productive economy, whose domes¬ 
tic forward movement propelled the 
US to world power. But the imperial 
role has led the US productive econ¬ 
omy to begin to ebb away, and the 
US has begun to follow Britain (and 


the Netherlands before it) into the 
role of a financial surplus-eater con¬ 
sumer economy, not a dynamic pro¬ 
ducer economy. What remains is the 
military power itself, as was the case 
in the declining period of British 
world hegemony. 

But then the question is posed: 
what is all this military power good 
for? If the US cannot use its military 
power to impose its will, it is not ob¬ 
vious that the dollar is a safe haven 
and a sound reserve currency. 
Hence the attempts of the ‘axis of 
evil’ to move into euros and Iran’s 
proposed ‘oil bourse’; hence also 
Malaysian prime minister Mahathir 
Mohammed’s proposal of a return to 
the gold standard in the form of the 
‘islamic dinar’. Even the neocons 
themselves asked the question, 
‘What is all this military power good 
for?’ - and came to the conclusion 
that it should be used to reshape the 
world in US interests, before it is 
lost. 

It is therefore critical that the US 
should get some result out of the in¬ 
vasion of Iraq beyond the result it 
has already got - staving off bank¬ 
ruptcy. If the US withdraws without 
imposing its order on Iraq, the mes¬ 
sage is clear: it can destroy any 
country, and will justify doing so by 
blatant lies, but it cannot impose its 
will or create order. On the one hand 
this will imply that every country 
needs to acquire its own strategic 
nuclear weapons targeted on the US 
and/or be part of a system of collec¬ 
tive security against the US. On the 
other, it will give new urgency to 
efforts to create alternative reserve 
currencies to the dollar. The stakes 
could not be higher. 

Thefailure of the 
neocons’ project 

The neocons, or at least some of 
them, and the pro-war ideologues of 
one sort or another, imagined that 
Iraq could be reconstructed along 
the lines of the reconstructions of 
Germany and Japan after 1945. 
Those who did not share this view 
at least thought that it ought to be 
possible to create a stable authori¬ 
tarian regime friendly to the US. 

Both views have now proved to 
be illusory. What is available within 
the framework of the political dy¬ 
namics of occupied Iraq is at best an 
islamic republic along broadly Irani¬ 
an lines and dependent on Iran; 
more probably a descent into local¬ 
ised warlordism along the lines of 
Afghanistan. 

As we have already seen, the pow¬ 
er of the US state is ultimately his¬ 
torically dependent on the 
economic dynamism which gave it 
the backing of productive capabili¬ 
ties and of the legitimacy which 
backed its ability to maintain mas¬ 
sive armed forces. The same is true 
of any state. Military force is indis¬ 
pensable to a state, but military force 
on its own will merely tend to disin¬ 
tegrate into local looting and war- 
lordism. Force, to establish a stable 
political power, has to be linked to 
delivering better conditions of exist¬ 
ence for the subject people, which 
will enable the emergence of politi¬ 
cal legitimacy to back the use of 
force. 

Germany and Japan were able to 
be restabilised because the Mar¬ 
shall Plan and the Bretton Woods 
agreements enabled a real econom¬ 
ic reconstruction which allowed 
substantial improvements in ordi¬ 
nary Germans’ and Japanese’ condi- 
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tions of existence. The US-spon¬ 
sored authoritarian regimes in the 
‘third world’ of the 1950s and 1960s 
did, in fact, deliver significant mate¬ 
rial progress for their subjects 
through state-led economic devel¬ 
opment. 

The neocons, however, believed 
that markets would automatically 
stabilise themselves and that the 
true role of the state was merely to 
use force to protect property rights. 
Indeed, in Iraq they went further, 
hiving off much of the core state role 
of the exercise of force to private 
‘security contractors’ who have no 
political legitimacy whatever. Behind 
this free-market ideology was, in 
fact, a system of looting: the corrupt 
assertion of the particular interests 
of a group of individual firms linked 
to the Republican Party leadership, 
at the expense of any real commit¬ 
ment to changing the lives of Iraqis 
for the better. 

The result is that the occupation 
was from the outset wholly unable 
to improve the material conditions 
of life affecting ordinary Iraqis. The 
occupiers have proved unable to 
achieve even the reconstruction to 
the level achieved by the Ba’athist 
regime under sanctions and episod¬ 
ic bombing. Iraqis have experienced 
continuing mass unemployment on 
a staggering scale, and acute short¬ 
ages of power, water, etc. 

A continuing guerrilla resistance 
has chipped away gradually at the 
occupation forces and their attempts 
to create local auxiliary ‘armed forc¬ 
es’. The guerrilla war, and the occu¬ 
piers’ attempts to control it, have 
made everyday life for ordinary Ira¬ 
qis a nightmare of car-bombings, 
arbitrary arrests and so on: US use 
of torture at Abu Ghraib prison is 
only the tip of the iceberg which 
became visible in the media. 

After the toy politics 

Before the invasion, the neocons 
may have conned themselves into 
the belief that the small (more or less 
secular) exile opposition groups had 
mass support within Iraq. This be¬ 
lief was demonstrated to be false 
within days of the invasion. The 
Ba’athists had support from a sec¬ 
tion of the masses, expressed in the 
willingness of the Fedayeen Sadd¬ 
am to fight. Beyond them, politics as 
it appeared under the occupation 
was from the outset dominated by 
religious leaders and islamist parties. 

This should not have been sur¬ 
prising. The blockade and air war 
phase of the war called ‘sanctions’ 
(1991-2003) was guaranteed to un¬ 
dermine the Iraqi economy and civil 
society, and force people back on 
the resources of families, tribes and 
religious organisations. Since invad¬ 
ing, the occupiers have attempted 
both to build support, and to divide 
and rule, on the basis of ethnic and 
religious divisions. 

The result has been political inco¬ 
herence at the centre and an omi¬ 
nous rattle of sectarian attacks, most 
recently the February 2006 bombing 
of the Askariya shrine in Samarra 
and tit-for-tat responses to this. The 
extreme unclarity of the situation 
makes it difficult to tells how much 
of these events result from provo¬ 
cations manipulated by the occupi¬ 
ers’ security apparat, and how much 
the result of sectarian groups play¬ 
ing into the occupiers’ hands. 

A succession of attempts to cre¬ 
ate legitimacy for a puppet regime 
through the ‘Iraqi governing coun¬ 
cil’, ‘interim government’ and more 
recently the January 2005 elections, 
the assembly and ‘government’ cre¬ 
ated by these, and the December 
2005 elections, have had no effect 
outside the Baghdad green zone and 
the western media. In reality, the 
occupiers have not attempted to 
create a government which has con¬ 
trol on the ground in any area: in the 


localities, control has fallen into the 
hands of local militias associated 
with particular religious authorities. 

No road to a puppet 
state 

It is quite clear that the occupiers 
will not, as things now are, achieve 
the ostensible objective of a ‘pro¬ 
western’ state in Iraq. A state re¬ 
quires armed forces which can 
enforce its decisions and defend its 
bureaucracies. The successive 
Baghdad ‘governments’ have had 
no such thing. All the serious mili¬ 
tary capacity in the country, apart 
from that of the occupiers, is in the 
hands of the (probably Ba’athist) 
core of the anti-occupation guerril¬ 
las, and the Kurdish nationalist 
peshmergas. 


There is a real 
logic to the US 
actions so far 
which implies a 
real and live 
threat of nuclear 
attack on Iran: it 
is the only 
possible 'way 
out’ of Iraq 


The narrow majority of the Iraqi 
population ‘represented’ by the UIA 
coalition of shia islamist parties is 
splintered along religio-political 
lines, and each of the splinters has 
militia gangs (some in police and 
army uniforms) capable of terroris¬ 
ing civilians, but not of serious mil¬ 
itary operations. The Sadrist militia 
Jaish Mahdi, for example, proved 
itself unable to fight US forces ef¬ 
fectively in 2004, and has now 
proved unable even to secure its 
home base in Sadr City against a 
‘sunni’ sectarian attack. The only 
way in which this coalition could 
create a state power is by open de¬ 
pendence on the neighbouring Ira¬ 
nian Islamic Republic. 

Right now US ambassador Khalil- 
zay is resisting the logic of a shia is¬ 
lamist government in (at least 
southern) Iraq allied with Tehran, by 
manoeuvres aimed to force a ‘grand 
coalition’ including some sunni is- 
lamistsandthe US’s preferred clients 
round Iyad Allawi. It looks unlikely 
that these manoeuvres will pay off: 
the UIA is, so far, clinging firmly to 
its unity. 

Out in defeat, or on to 
Iran? 

The adventure in Iraq therefore must 
end in one of two ways. Either the 
US and Britain will pull out - proba¬ 
bly aroundor after the 2008 US pres- 
idential elections - without 
achieving their ostensible objective. 
In this case, the event will look like 
a repeat of the US operations in 


Beirut and Mogadishu on a much 
larger scale: it will confirm that the 
US can inflict destruction on foreign 
countries, but that it cannot impose 
order. As indicated above, the result 
of such a retreat would be to move 
us - perhaps slowly - towards a 
‘multipolar world’ in which the de¬ 
cline of the US becomes evident and 
other powers begin more serious 
efforts to create an alternative. 

Or else - and this now looks more 
likely - the US will go for ‘ double or 
quits’: an air attack on Iran, possi¬ 
bly including the use of nuclear 
weapons, aimed at liquidating the 
regional military capacity of the Ira¬ 
nian regime. The US has been more 
or less openly threatening this sort 
of attack since spring-summer 2005. 
There is clearly hope in some US 
circles that the threat might provoke 
a military coup in Iran, creating a 
regime more friendly to the US. Ei¬ 
ther this or the actual execution of 
an attack, and the consequent ef¬ 
fects both in simple terror and in un¬ 
dermining the autonomy of 
pro-Iranian politicians in Iraq, might 
allow the US to impose its sort of 
‘order’ on Iraq. But the US state is 
probably underestimating - as it al¬ 
ready did in the case of Iraq - the 
courage which can be produced by 
having little to lose. 

The current brinkmanship round 
Iran is, therefore, very dangerous. 
There is a real logic to the US actions 
so far which implies a real and live 
threat of nuclear attack on Iran: it is 
the only possible ‘way out’ of Iraq. 
If the US threats induce some part 
of the Iranian military to make a 
coup, or to attempt one, leading to 
an internal crisis, the US might get 
better political leverage in Iraq. But 
there is as yet no sign pointing in 
this direction. If the US (perhaps in 
alliance with Israel) actually carries 
out a strategic bombing attack on 
Iran, the implications for regional, 
and global, politics are utterly un¬ 
predictable. 

Out now! 

The task of the anti-war movement 
in this country is to fight against the 
current occupation of Iraq and 
against UK involvement in the 
threat of war on Iran. It is important 
not to be disarmed by the idea that 
US and UK troops are in Iraq to pre¬ 
vent a civil war: Khalilzay has already 
said publicly that in the event of a 
civil war US troops would stand on 
the sidelines. 

It is equally important not to be 
disarmed by the idea (held by the 
some Labourites and the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty) that the troops 
protect the fledgling workers’ move¬ 
ment in Iraq against the islamists. 
There is not the slightest evidence 
ofeitherUS orBritish troops provid¬ 
ing any such protection. The occu¬ 
piers’ local allies are, precisely, the 
islamists. 

The last three years have shown 
unequivocally that the occupying 
troops cannot create order and sta¬ 
bility in Iraq, but only inflict yet 
more destruction and promote sec¬ 
tarianism. US-UK endeavours in 
Iraq are themselves leading to a 
threat of war with Iran. ‘Out now! ’ 
would be the best result for the in¬ 
terests of Iraqis as well as those of 
the wider region and the world • 
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The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government's 1992 coal 
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Scargill famously disowned it. 
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IRAN 


No to US aggression 


J 



The tasks of the anti-war 
movement are twofold, argues 
Mehdi Kia, co-editor of Iran 
Bulletin - Middle East Forum 


Ahmadinejad: 
rejected by two 
thirds of 
Iranians 


T he wolves are howling once 
again. An escalating crisis, os- 
tens ibly over Iran’s nuclear 
programme, has explosive potential. 

For much of the left, and for a 
good number of all those who op¬ 
pose the looming war, the issue su¬ 
perficially appears straightforward. 
An aggressive US, with some less¬ 
er allies, is bent on an imperial proj ect 
of restructuring the Middle East. 
The aim is to totally subjugate this 
strategic region, with its rich oil and 
gas deposits, to US will. Any gov¬ 
ernment not directly a US vassal - 
one of the so-called ‘rogue states’ - 
has to be swept away. 

Afghanistan and Iraq were acts 
one and two of this new colonial 
model. At its most ambitious lies the 
project for a ‘greater Middle East’, 
where larger and potentially more 
powerful political units such as Iran, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia will be split 


up, Balkanised into smaller, more 
manageable entities. And the pretext 
for this grand design is ‘terrorism’, 
weapons of mass destruction, and 
now nuclear weapons. Act three is 
Iran and if nuclear weapons were not 
an issue - and they clearly are - they 
(or something else) would have to 
be invented. Clearly any sane per¬ 
son must oppose such a project. 

The islamic regime has indeed been 
following a trajectory towards the ac¬ 
quisition of nuclear weapons, al¬ 
though it is probably five to 10 years 
away from making one. Despite the 
rhetoric coming out of some western 
media, these weapons are not a threat 
to the US. Nor does the islamic regime 
have plans to nuke Israel. For this cri¬ 
sis-ridden regime, nuclear weapons 
are ropes to stop them drowning. And 
this reactionary regime will be 
drownedby its own people, if they are 
not thwarted in their efforts by the ag¬ 
gressive policies and machinations of 
the US and its allies. Or, just as impor¬ 
tantly, if the people are not frustrated 
by the mistakenpoliciesofwell-mean- 
ing, if misguided, friends. 

I will explain what I mean by this 
later, but first I need to digress and 
recap on some recent history. Un¬ 
derstanding the roots of the islam¬ 


ist movement is critical to both ana¬ 
lysing the current events accurate¬ 
ly and for developing a meaningful 
policy and response. 

Roots of islamism 

Islamism is a response to the glo¬ 
bal capitalist restructuring of the 
Middle East. Faced with a failed 
and discredited nationalism, and in 
the absence of a credible left, the 
people of the region were offered 
no alternative but to flock to the 
banner of the newly emerging is- 
lamists. In this sense the islamist 
movements - which go under a va¬ 
riety of names, such as ‘political 
islam’, islamic fundamentalism, etc 
- are a new creation, a response to 
capitalist uprooting and pauperisa¬ 
tion of huge sections of the popu¬ 
lation of these countries. But the 
islamists’ programme was, and is, 
utterly reactionary, repressive and 
deeply anti-democratic (see the ar¬ 
ticle in Critique, ‘Political islam and 
its relations to capital and class’, 
by A Mehrdad and Y Mather - 
www.cr it iquej oumal .net/is lam. ht ml). 
And for that reason islamism is a fee¬ 
ble bulwark against the global capital¬ 
ist project. 

In Iran the islamist victory, result- 


Reject sanctions 
and die mullahs 

Open letter to the anti-war movement from 
Workers Left Unity Iran 


A s the anti-war movement contemplates 
the possibility of sanctions against 
Iran, it is essential to remember a number 
of points: 

• The attempts by the United States and the 
European Union to stop Iran obtaining nu¬ 
clear technology are hypocritical. The Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency protocols 
to prevent nuclear proliferation are unac¬ 
ceptable from the point of view of either 
principle or legality. Countries which them¬ 
selves possess sufficient nuclear weapon¬ 
ry to destroy the world several times over - 
and are continuing to add to their arsenal - 
are laying down the law to others - or some 
of them. The US and its EU allies have for 
decades refused to even admit that Israel 
has nuclear weapons. To most Iranians it 
looks like some people have sovereignty 
while others do not. 

• Iran is still a long way from the develop¬ 
ment and deployment of nuclear weapons - 
nuclear power plants and enriching urani¬ 
um are not the fastest way of obtaining 
nuclear weapons. 

• Iran’s current strength in the region is a 
direct consequence of the US-UK invasion 
of Iraq and the coming to power of a shia, 
pro-Iran government in Baghdad. The re¬ 
cent pronouncements by the governments 
of the USA and UK regarding Iran’s nucle¬ 
ar programme are more to do with Iran’s 
close relations with factions of the occupa¬ 
tion government in Iraq and the long-term 
consequences of such influence. 

• Any support by the anti-war movement for 
Iran’s current rulers will lead to indirect sup¬ 
port for the occupation government in Iraq 
and in confrontation with ordinary Iranians 
and Iraqis, who are victims of the privatisa¬ 
tion policies of super rich, corrupt clerics or 
civilians in power in both countries. 

• Two wrongs do not make a right and, just 
because the United States is opposed to 
Iran’s nuclear policy, the left inside and out¬ 
side Iran cannot take an opportunist posi¬ 


tion of defending nuclear proliferation in 
Iran, while opposing it in the rest of the 
world. In embarking on an unprecedented 
programme of privatisation, accompanied 
by systematic non-payment of workers’ 
wages, including in the state sector, Iran’s 
rulers have constantly blamed financial dif¬ 
ficulties. Many in Iran are questioning the 
wisdom of spending astronomic sums on 
the purchase of nuclear technology on the 
‘black market’ by a regime that claims to be 
short of funds to pay wages to public-sec¬ 
tor employees. 

• Over the last few years every day - and at 
times more than once a day - workers in Ira¬ 
nian cities and towns have protested against 
non-payment of wages, unemployment, job 
insecurity, and low wages. For most Irani¬ 
ans, shia islam in power has become syn¬ 
onymous with corruption, greed and clerics 
gathering huge fortunes. In Iran they call 
them ‘Mercedes-driven mullahs’, accumu¬ 
lating astronomic wealth, at the expense of 
the poverty of the masses. 

• The main victim of any sanctions will be 
ordinary people in Iran, most of whom are 
opposed to the current regime and many of 
whom have been involved in social and po¬ 
litical movements against this regime. The 
anti-war movement should oppose sanctions 
against Iran, emphasising that it will make the 
rich clerics richer and the poor poorer. 

• The solidarity of the anti-war movement 
should be directed primarily towards the Ira¬ 
nian people and in support of the daily 
struggles of Iranian workers for the right to 
survive. 

Show your solidarity with Iran by sup¬ 
porting the majority of its population - Iran’s 
workers and toilers - against international 
capital, against the warmongers, but also 
against the pro-capitalist islamists in power 
in Iran. 

Join us in building a genuine solidarity 
campaign with the Iranian people • 


Women show the way 


O n a cold and rainy afternoon on March 8, 
nearly 1,000 people demonstrated 
through The Hague in a protest that was the 
culmination of a five-day march called by the 
C ampaign for Abolition ofall Misogynist Gen¬ 
der-Based Legislation and Islamic Punitive 
Laws in Iran 

The call for the march, issued in November 
2005, said: “If you are against death by ston¬ 
ing, if you are against forced veiling, if you are 
agqinst the prosecution and imprisonment of 
women, if you are against lashing a woman’s 
body, if you are against any form of patriar¬ 
chy, if you are against the medieval laws of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran imposing inequal¬ 
ity on women - join the great march against 
anti-women laws in Iran’s Islamic Republic on 
March 8 2006!” 

However, as US threats of military action or 
sanctions against Iran have increased over the 
last few months, the demonstration’s final leaf¬ 
let emphasised “The American government 
has declared that it seeks to liberate the wom¬ 
en of the Middle East from the yoke of islamic 
fundamentalism. This is a ridiculous claim that 
makes a mockery of real liberation and is an 
insult to the women of the Middle East. Events 
in Afghanistan and Iraq should help those 
who were taken in by these self-styled libera¬ 
tors of Middle Eastern women to realise how 
badly they were fooled. 

If anyone still believes that George Bush 
and his ilk are liberators of women, please talk 
to American women fighting to prevent him 
from taking away theirright to abortion, as well 
as against the efforts of the Christian fascists 
to dominate every aspect of the lives of wom- 
eninthe US. What George Bush is taking away 
from the women in the US Ahe will not deliver 
to women in Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan or any 
other country.” 

If anyone had told me a year ago that Irani¬ 
an women in exile would be able to organise a 
five-day march culminating in a major demon¬ 
stration in Holland, drawing in over 1,000 peo¬ 
ple from many nationalities, political 
tendencies and opinions in support of Irani¬ 
an women and agqinst imperialist war, I would 
have said it is unlikely. Yet this is precisely what 
happened in March 2006. The demonstration 
in The Hague was an exceptional success, es¬ 
pecially because the organisers refused to 
compromise with a rainbow of reformers and 
appeasers amongst Iranian feminists. They 
confronted the defenders ofimperialist regime- 


change from above by insisting on anti-impe¬ 
rialist, anti-war slogans. They refused to com¬ 
promise with right wing feminists by toning 
down their slogans on issues such as class 
and poverty in Iran. It is precisely for these 
reasons that the success of this, the largest 
gathering of Iranian women outside Iran, 
should be evaluated 

The demonstration’s resolution read: 

“Ata time when the Iranian regime is facing 
bankruptcy and loss of any political legitima¬ 
cy, especially following its support for the oc¬ 
cupation government in Iraq, the whole 
debacle over nuclear proliferation is a means 
to negotiate with the US administration. 
Through such political gesturing, the regime 
in Iran intends not only to extend its reaction¬ 
ary rule and survive the current crisis, but also 
to use the threat of foreign invasion to sup¬ 
press the people’s anger and discontent even 
further. 

We have gathered here today at a time when 
warmongers and aggressive rulers of the world 
are still beat ing the drums o f war. George B ush 
and his administration want to bring about the 
kind of misery they have imposed on the peo¬ 
ples of Afghanistan and Iraq to Iran Millions 
of people have lost their lives through US-UK 
military attacks, numerous cities have been ru- 
ined, and thousands have become homeless 
to such an extent that Iraq is now facing dev¬ 
astation. Yet the American war machine, sup¬ 
ported by itswestem allies, is still not satisfied, 
aiming for more killing and more blood.” 

The rainbow of political forces that are 
aligned with US plans for regime-change from 
above- many of them recipients of the S85 bil¬ 
lion allocated by the US administration to ex¬ 
iled Iranian opposition forces - refused to 
report the event. However, women’s organi¬ 
sations inside Iran were well aware of the 
event, as witnessed by their messages of sup¬ 
port. Solidarity demonstrations were held in 
many US cities, including Berkeley, Los An¬ 
geles and Chicago. 

The five-day march saw the emergence of a 
new alliance between Iranian women belong¬ 
ing to many political groups and tendencies 
of the left In the words of one of the organis¬ 
ers, Azar Derakhshan, it will be remembered as 
the second most important demonstration by 
Iranian women (the first one being that of 
March 8 1979,after Khomeini had imposed the 
veil on Iranian women) • 

Yassamine Mather 
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no to Iranian regime 


ing in the first islamist government in 
the Middle East, was achieved in a 
brutal contest with an equally vibrant 
anti-imperialist democratic movement 
of the Iranian people. 

Over the ensuing quarter of a cen¬ 
tury the people of Iran have shown 
agqin and again that they do not want 
this regime which has tried to com¬ 
pletely stifle its every democratic r ight. 
And the resistance continues to this 
day in the numerous movements ac¬ 
tive inside the country today: the 
many women’s movements for rights 
and equality, the nationwide labour 
movement for independent associa¬ 
tion and other demands, the struggle 
of the national minorities for their ba¬ 
sic rights, and many others. Iran is 
alive with activity - all of which reject 
the islamist straitjacket imposed on 
them. Remember, two third of the vot¬ 
ing population rejected the current 
president, Ahmadinejad- and the com¬ 
petition was the universally hated 
Rafsanjani. Given thechoice, mostlra- 
nians chose to stay at home rather 
than vote (see M Kia and A Mebrdad, 
‘New conservatives, regime crisis and 
political perspectives in Iran’, 
www.iran-bulletin.org/IB-MEF-3/ 


presidentialelections_edited.htm). 

It is against this backdrop that the 
dark clouds of war are gathering on 
the horizon: an imperialist aggres¬ 
sion targeting an ultra-reactionary 
government rejected by the majority 
of its people. And the new Iranian 
president has explicitly enunciated 
his threat to use force to put down 
dissent, and is relying on the US war 
drums to help in this task. We saw it 
when the regime violently crushed 
the Teheran bus drivers’ strike, beat¬ 
ing and arresting most of its leaders, 
alongside 1,200 workers, and even 
wives and small children in January. 
The bus drivers were labelled the 
“enemy within” - jog any memories? 
They showed it by attacking women 
who demonstrated on International 
Women’s Day. They did so again by 
publicly hanging two young Iranian 
Arabs from Ahwaz, accused of being 
foreign agents, after a kangaroo 
court this month. 

At the international level too this 
regime is stoking tension with quixot¬ 
ic statements, denying the holocaust, 
claiming to want to push Israel into 
the sea and such like. With this back¬ 
drop, to focus on the warmongering 


policies of the US without also direct¬ 
ing some arrows atthe islamist regime 
will emasculate the anti-war move¬ 
ment. Why? 

Because regimes like theislamic re¬ 
public of Iran are themselves part of 
the problem. By repressing their own 
people, they make it easier for imperi¬ 
alist aggressive policies to be realised. 
At the very best an anti-democratic 
regime, like the one ruling Iran, leaves 
its people passive and indifferent to 
foreign attack. Atworse, they welcome 
the US in the mistaken belief that it will 
relieve them of their current misery - 
the ‘it can’t get any worse’ mentality. 
We saw elements of both in Afghan¬ 
istan and Iraq. 

By raising regional tension, as 
well as by their repressive policies 
at home, regimes such as those rul¬ 
ing Iran make it easier for the impe¬ 
rialist powers to justify their 
aggression to public opinion at 
home. Thus the current crisis with 
Iran is two-sided: a Pax Americana 
with clear colonial designs on the 
country, and an ultra-reactionary 
government that makes their task 
easier. For the anti-war movement 
the responsibilities are therefore not 


as simple as we made out above. 

Two-pronged attack 

Clearly the anti-war movement must 
reject any and every interference or 
intervention against Iran in any 
shape or fonn. The movement needs 
to mobilise the widest and broadest 
spectrum of people from across the 
world in order to put real pressure 
on their governments. They can 
only achieve this end, however, if 
they also make it clear that they 
oppose the Iranian regime’s repres¬ 
sion Specifically the anti-war move¬ 
ment must support the people of 
Iran - the workers, including the 
teachers, the nurses, etc, the wom¬ 
en, the national and religious minor¬ 
ities - in their day-to-day struggles 
for their basic and legitimate rights. 
These two tasks of the anti-war 
movement are inseparable. 

To conclude, then, in order to stop 
the warmongers in their tracks the 
anti-war movement cannot ignore 
the islamic regime that is suffocat¬ 
ing its people. The warmongers’ 
greatest asset in the region is a peo¬ 
ple alienated from their government 
and without hope of changing it 


from within. 

If you want to make war less like¬ 
ly, you not only have to stop the 
warmongers nearer home, but you 
also need to strengthen those with¬ 
in Iran who are the natural dam 
against foreign aggression. A 
strong, independent civil society is 
the best guarantee against US de¬ 
signs. The US is well aware of this. 

The US, and its allies in the Irani¬ 
an ‘opposition movement’, such as 
the monarchists and the Peoples 
Mujahedin of Iran, were among the 
first to support the Tehran bus driv¬ 
ers’ strike. Radio Israel was the first 
to report the attack on women on 
March 8. Do either the US or the 
Zionist state care one iota about the 
fate of the labour or women’s move¬ 
ment in Iran? If the progressive and 
left movement fails to vigorously 
support the people of Iran in their 
democratic struggles they will be 
abandoning them to the clutches of 
the islamic state or the imperialist 
vultures in their attempt to control 
the Middle East. 

The choice for the anti-war move¬ 
ment is clear: target both simultane¬ 
ously or sink into impotence • 


Review 

Tipton trio’s tortuous trip 


Michael Winterbottom, Mat Whitecross (directors) The road to 
Guantanamo Channel 4, March 9; DVD (certificate 15) out soon 



Verbal and physical abuse 


M ichael Winterbottom (In this 
world', 24-hour party peo¬ 
ple', Welcome to Sarajevo), in 
his now masterly fashion, brings 
home to viewers of his (and Mat 
Whitecross’s) latest film. The mad to 
Guantanamo, some of the injustices 
committed by the criminal US govern¬ 
ment on stolen Cuban soil. 

The film, which won the Silver B ear 
prize for direction at the Berlin Inter¬ 
national Festival in February, is a fic¬ 
tionalised account using actors. 
Flowever, the three young men at the 
centre of the story take part in linking 
sequences, giving some of their 
thoughts and feelings at the time of 
the events shown. 

As we all know, following the 9/11 
al-Qa’edaattacks the US launched war 
agqinst Afghanistan’s Taliban clerical 
fascists. But in amongst the Taliban 
‘fighters’ were four young men from 
Tipton, West Midlands, caught in the 
round-up during the Taliban surren¬ 
der to forces of the Northern Alliance. 

Asif Iqbal (Arfan Usman) goes to 
Pakistan in late 2001 to get married, 
inviting his friends, Shafiq Rasul (Riz 
Ahmed), Ruhel Ahmed (F arbel Arun) 
and young Monir, along later to cele¬ 
brate with him. Once they are all to¬ 
gether in Lahore, the four of them 
wander into a mosque where an imam 
talks of the dire consequences should 
Afghanistan be attacked. The young 
men decide, pretty well on the spur of 
the moment, it seems, to go to Afghan¬ 
istan to see what they can do to help 
people there. Apparently they are not 
too bothered about danger, especial¬ 
ly as those they ask in Pakistan say 
there is unlikely to be war. But war 
there is, and not long after they cross 
the border (almost losing Shafiq in the 
process). 

This at first seems pretty unconvinc¬ 
ing interms of motivation. But when it 
emerges later that there is a bit of the 
‘Jack the lad’ about these guys, includ¬ 
ing admission of some fairly serious 


brushes with the British police, it seems 
more likely that they would have Hie 
necessary devil-may-care attitude to 
go into a potential war zone. Flowever, 
their motivation is still not made clear - 
maybe they cannot give it for all kinds 
of reasons. Even so, the important 
question remains: if they are there ‘to 
help’ Afghanis, what kind of‘help’ do 
they envisage being able to give? This 
is left hanging in the film. 

They arrive in Kandahar at the 
height of US bombing of the city and 
soon leave for Kabul, where after near¬ 
ly three weeks they feel they are wast¬ 
ing their time (“not what we came 
for”), hanging about. Again, this begs 
some serious questions. If hanging 
about was “not what we came for”, 
what did they come for? And just 
what is the role of the cousin who tags 
along and also gets arrested and im¬ 
prisoned? Is he as innocent as he is 
portrayed? So they try to arrange 
transport back to Pakistan. Instead, 
and inexplicably, the four end up in 
Kunduz just as the Northern Alliance 
takes it. It seems most peculiar that the 
minibus-cum-taxi that the three men 
expect to take them to Pakistan goes 
in pretty well the opposite direction. 
Is this something devious that the 
cousin has planned or is there some¬ 
thing the three are not telling us? As 
they leave with a mass of frantic Tali¬ 
ban fighters, Asif, Ruhel and Shafiq 
cannot find Monir (who is never seen 
again and presumed dead) and they 
are captured by Northern Alliance 
forces along with the surrendering 
fighters. 

Although it looks at one point that 
Northern Alliance soldiers are gping to 
butcher everyone they capture, prison¬ 
ers are in fact taken to Mazar-e-Sbarif, 
where many suffocate after hours in a 


metal shipping container. Asif is one of 
the few to survive and is reunited with 
the other two in Sheberghan Prison, 
which is grossly overcrowded 

No one admits to being British, as it 
is seen as risky. So the Tipton trio claim 
to be from Pakistan. But suddenly in 
one interrogation session by a US 
officer, Ruhel says where he is really 
from and their true origins are discov¬ 
ered. The suddenness of why Ruhel 
discloses this information about him¬ 
self and his two friends is not dealt 
with at all; we are none the wiser as to 
why he should decide to do this. Next, 
they are hooded and carted off to 
Kandahar airbase, which has been 
turned into a prison. Verbal and phys¬ 
ical abuse by US soldiers is constant; 
all talking and walking is prohibited. 

Asif denies to a supposed British 
officer (later thought to be an Ameri¬ 
can impersonating one) who ques¬ 
tions him that he has ever been near 
the Finsbury Park mosque. Threats to 
deport theirfamilies in England follow. 

Camp X-Ray in Guantanamo Bay on 


the island of Cuba becomes the three 
young men’s prison. Praying is at first 
banned and physical stress positions 
are forced upon everyone, seemingly 
randomly, with every effort to break 
the inmates’ spirits. They are allowed 
five minutes’ walk a week. 

Custom-built Camp Delta in 
Guantanamo follows. They are kept 
there a year, questioned again and 
again about the same things and tor¬ 
tured, manacled to a ring in the floor 
and bombarded with blaring rock 
music and flashing lights. 

Asif, Ruhel and Shafiq remain un¬ 
bowed, confident that their stray can¬ 
not be shaken: they were not part of 
al Qa’eda nor did they fight with the 
Taliban. They were not part of any¬ 
thing for which they should be impris¬ 
oned. But still the questions, 
maltreatment and imprisonment con¬ 
tinue. 

When a ‘mistake’ is admitted, it is 
not done officially, but the Tipton men 
get better rations and are allowed to 
watch films. Flowever, when they 


refuse to collaborate with the Ameri¬ 
cans they are kept a further three 
months. Despite each individually 
refusing to sign anything linkingthem 
to al Qa’eda to save the US forces’ 
face, the Americans never admit that 
these men were taken and incarcerat¬ 
ed wrongly Currently, they have been 
unable to convince a US court to 
award them damages, but they are 
pursuing their case elsewhere, includ¬ 
ing the British courts. 

One big, glaring hole in the story is 
not something that the filmmakers 
have missed seeing: it is something 
that is not there to see. It is the fact 
that there is no working class party in 
evidence in the midst of war. What 
was in Afghanistan in vestigial fonn 
before the Taliban seems to have been 
completely rooted out Only the reli¬ 
gious radicals of the Taliban, the re¬ 
actionaries of the Northern Alliance 
and the invading Americans are rep¬ 
resented, because that is all there is 
in terms of contending forces. 

While these three young men at the 
centre of this film have suffered - most 
likely for being in the wrong place at 
the wrong time - the wider disaster of 
Afghanistan is that of suffering on a 
national scale. In the end, of course, as 
with each state oppressing its working 
class, and peasantry if it has one, there 
can be no solution without a working 
class party. The fact that Afghanistan 
had the beginnings of such a party, 
flawed as it certainly was, shows clear¬ 
ly that even in the most difficult social 
terrain the universality of human liber¬ 
ation can live and fight. 

The tragedy is that in Afghanistan 
its demise has been accompanied by 
the horrors touched on here • 

Jim Gilbert 

Theroad to Guantanamo can be 
downloaded from the Channel 4 
website at www.channel4.com/filni/ 
news features/m icrosites/G/ 
guantanamo/down load.html. 
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CPB 


Flame war reignites 

On the eve of this weekend’s anti-war demonstration, another row has blown up between the two wings of the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of Britain over its stance on the occupation of Iraq, writes Peter Manson 



Andrew Murray: “national traitors” 


T he CPB is deeply divided over its 
whole trajectory. On the one side 
are the traditionalists, led by in¬ 
ternational secretary John Foster, who 
insist on adherence to its official pro¬ 
gramme, the British mad to socialism, 
with its pipe dream of a more and more 
leftwing Labour government gradual¬ 
ly, through a series of reforms, usher¬ 
ing in ‘socialism’ in Britain with the 
help of its ‘communist’ allies. 

On the other side are the ‘innova¬ 
tors’ - along with John Hay lett, Morn¬ 
ing Star editor, are Stop the War 
Coalition chair Andrew Murray and, 
perhaps less enthusiastically, CPB 
general secretary Robert Griffiths. 
Theypointto theBlairites’ grip onthe 
Labour Party and are not surprisingly 
pessimistic as to the chances of suc¬ 
cess for the BRS. While paying lip 
service to the scheme of ‘reclaiming’ 
Labour, the innovators have been pro¬ 
moting an alternative strategy - that 
of seeking to build alliances with and 
promote some sections of the non- 
Labour left, including the Scottish 
Socialist Party and especially Respect. 

Comrade Murray in particular, hav¬ 
ing worked alongside leaders of the 
Socialist Workers Party for several 
years in the STWC, has taken on a 
good deal of the S WP’s overall poli¬ 
tics too. Critics accuse him of having 
gone native. Of course, the CPB has 
always been at home with the notion 
of cross-class popular fronts, and so 
Murray has been perfectly happy to 
join with the SWP in attempting to 
keep principled working class politics 
out of the anti-war movement But he 
has, it seems, also taken on other as- 
pectsofthe SWP politics -namelythe 
view that we should try to win over 
muslims via the muslim establishment 
andtbat ‘anti-imperialism’ should take 
precedence over working class poli¬ 
tics (however that is viewed) in op¬ 
pressed countries. 

When it comes to Iraq, the tradition¬ 
alists are clear that the first task of 
communists is to offer diplomatic sup¬ 
port to their fraternal organisation - in 
this case the Iraqi Communist Party. 
The problem is that the ICP has been 
collaborating with the US-UK occu¬ 
pation, working with the US-installed 
transitional administration and urging 
the establishment of a “national uni¬ 
ty government” to enhance Iraq’s “se¬ 
curity capabilities” and defeat the 
insurgents. The ICP is agpinst the im¬ 
mediate withdrawal of the US-UK 
armed farces. 

For the traditionalists, that conven¬ 
iently fits in with the views of many 
Labour lefts and trade union bureau¬ 
crats. Sure, they were against the in¬ 
vasion, but, now that ‘our troops’ are 
there, they must be allowed to get on 
with the job of‘restoring order’. To 
pull out now would be to invite cha¬ 
os. 

Rather than recognise the simple 
fact that the occupiers have no right 
to he in the country at all and every 
day they remain makes the situation 
worse, the CPB traditionalists have 
either resorted to ambiguity or called 
for withdrawal after a suitable period 
Thus industrial organiser Kevin 
Halpin, in his speech to the Septem¬ 
ber 7 2 005 meeting of the CPB’s polit¬ 
ical committee, said: “Our troops 
should be withdrawnby the end of the 
year, with or without US permission” 
(Morning Star September 9 2005). 

By November, however, with “the 
end of the year” rapidly approaching, 
general secretary Robert Griffiths - 


despite his association with the inno¬ 
vators - opted for a formulation that 
was rather more vague. He told the 
CPB executive committee that “... the 
interests of both the Iraqi and British 
people will be served by a planned 
and speedy withdrawal” (my empha¬ 
sis Morning Star November 13 2005). 

Perhaps this retreat was too much 
for comrade Haylett. When the polit¬ 
ical committee met again two weeks 
later, the Star’s report of its meeting 
was headlined: “CPB calls for British 
forces to leave Iraq now” (my empha¬ 
sis, November 25). But there was no 
direct quote to back this up. The near¬ 
est to it was the call from Martin Levy 
(who was presumably presenting the 
resolution agreed by the committee) 
for British troops to leave Iraq “before 
the 100th soldier dies” (which oc¬ 
curred in February 2006). 

Comrade Levy in fact upholds the 
position of the traditionalists on the 
occupation of Iraq and it is very un¬ 
likely he would have called for troops 
out “now”. In an interview with the 
Weekly Worker during the 2005 gen¬ 
eral election campaign (he was the 
CPB’s candidate in Newcastle-qpon- 
Tyne East and Wallsend) he said he 
was for a withdrawal of British troops 
“at the earliest possible date”. When 
asked to elaborate, he added: “Well, 
you know, there are logistical practi¬ 
calities. But it should not depend on 
a political settlement.” 

When we probed further, asking him 
whether or not that meant ‘troops out 
now’, he would only say: “Our posi¬ 
tion is the same as the Stop the War 
Coalition’s (Weekly Worker April 28 
2005). The STWC’s stated position is 
of course, for “the speediest possible 
ending of the illegal occupation” 
(www.stop-war.org.uk) - an unprinci¬ 
pled fudge, in other words. 

The latest twist came with the Morn¬ 
ing Star introduction of an interview 
conducted by comrade Foster with a 
leading member of the Iraqi Commu¬ 
nist Party, Salam Ali. The paper began 
with these words: “Labelled as collab¬ 
orators by some sections of the Brit¬ 
ish peace movement, the Iraqi 
Communist Party has opted to work 
within a system set up by the occu¬ 
pying forces ...” (Morning Star 
March 7). 

The content of the interview, as 
written up by comrade Foster, enables 
us to understand why the ICP is fully 


deserving of the “collaborators” la¬ 
bel. Ali states: “The elections held on 
December 15 marked an end of the 
transitional phase and were based on 
a constitution that had been en¬ 
dorsed in a referendum last October. 
The Iraqi CP sees tire elections as an 
important step along the path of re¬ 
storing full national sovereignty in ac¬ 
cordance with UN security council 
resolutions.” 

Ali goes on: “Consensus was 
reached among all Iraqi political forc¬ 
es at the National Accord conference 
held inCairo last November that there 
should be a timetable for withdrawal 
that takes into account the need to 
rebuild Iraq’s security capabilities in 
order to avoid further chaos and suf¬ 
fering.” 

In fact the ICP is proud of having 
taken the lead in this collaborationism: 
“Our party called long before the elec¬ 
tions for the setting up of a national 
unity government as the only way to 
deal with the current dangerous situ¬ 
ation. This idea has now been gener¬ 
ally accepted by the main political 
players, though with different empha¬ 
sis and variations.” 

The barbed presentation of the in¬ 
terview elicited a terse note of com¬ 
plaint from comrade Foster, published 
in the Star’s letters column: “The 
phrase ‘opted to work within the sys¬ 
tem created by the occupying forces’ 
is seriously misleading. All political 
forces in Iraq took part in the recent 
elections. The constitution under 
which they were held was the result 
of a complex process of struggle ... 

“The objectives of the ICP have 
been to redevelop working class or¬ 
ganisation and values, to defend de¬ 
mocracy, secularism and gender 
equality and to develop political ac¬ 
tion to halt privatisation, for which the 
prime precondition is the restoration 
of national sovereignty and an end to 
occupation” 

Comrade Foster concludes with a 
scathing attack on his pro-Respect 
CPB comrades: “Most communist 
and workers’ parties in the immediate 
region have expressed their solidari¬ 
ty with the ICP and an understanding 
of its stand against both imperialism 
and occupation and against religious 
fundamentalism and terrorism direct¬ 
ed against civilian populations. It 
would seem that distance makes con¬ 
demnation easier” (March 9). 


Comrade Foster, who thinks that 
“Labour must return to its original 
values”, has previously attempted to 
dig in against the pro-Respect wing 
inother ways: for example, by stress¬ 
ing the centrality of secularism in 
contrast to the SWP/Respect’s ac¬ 
commodation with islamism.He told 
the CPB political committee in Feb¬ 
ruary 2006: “Secularism remains a 
central objective. Only a fully secu¬ 
lar state can guarantee the equality 
of all individuals to practise or not 
practise a religion” (Morning Star 
February 16). 

Quite right. But mention of secular¬ 
ism is like a red rag to a bull in some 
circles - the SWP goes so far as to 
imply that it is being used as a cover 
for islamophobia in its smears against 
those to its left Secularism is one of 
those unwanted “shibboleths” that 
can be ditched when circumstances 
dictate. Comrade Murray seems to 
agree, as he made clear in this year’s 
Marx memorial oration in Highgate, 
delivered on March 12: 

“Secularism is an important princi¬ 
ple. So, needless to say, is free trade 
unionism. So is equality for women 
and for gays and lesbians. But [there 
was bound to be a ‘but’] we can still 
have a secular chauvinism or a trade 
union chauvinism if these principles 
are not fought for in the context of an 
understanding of the dialectics of im¬ 
perialism ...” In other words, not 
fought for when it is a question of 
opposing imperialism. After all, “It is 
... wrong to allow the sometimes reli¬ 
gious form of the struggle for nation¬ 
al liberation in particular countries to 
distract from the core of the question” 
{Morning Star March 13). 

Comrade Murray, like the SWP, is 
missing the point. The defeat of im¬ 
perialism is not something we aim to 
achieve for its own sake. Our aim is 
the advance of working class power, 
which can only be achieved through 
the struggle for consistent democra¬ 
cy, for the communist programme as 
a whole. The approach adopted by 
the SWP, and shared by comrade 
Murray - ‘my enemy’s enemy is my 
friend’ - opens the way, quite logical¬ 
ly, for the dropping of certain incon¬ 
venient “principles”. What is even 
worse, it can sometimes result in fur¬ 
ther setbacks to our cause (as with the 
support from much of the left for that 
notoriously anti-working class anti¬ 
imperialist, ayatollah Khomeini). 

Murray’s Marx memorial speech, 
reproduced in full in the Star, was in 
its entirety aimed at the traditionalists. 
He began by saying that he had been 
“struck” by the “rather diplomatic 
character” of previous orations, but 
he had learned from Marx that “diplo¬ 
macy may be an overrated virtue”. 
However, he still retained sufficient 
diplomacy to prevent him from inform¬ 
ing the audience who his polemic was 
directed against 

Comrade Murray reminded the 
gathering that “complacency and an 
avoidance of uncomfortable contro¬ 
versy” had proved “problematic” 
when tire ‘official communists’ “led 
one third of the world’s people in 
building socialism”. Today, when the 
“communist movement is weak and 
fragmented”, it is “disastrous”. 

He then posed “the central issue”: 
“Do we believe that the occupation of 
Iraq ... is entirely illegitimate and 
should be ended immediately? Or do 
we believe that it has been legitimised 
by the United Nations and should he 


ended at some point in the future, 
when the political situation in Iraq 
appears more favourable? In practice, 
behind purely verbal camouflage, 
communist parties have different po¬ 
sitions on this. They cannot be rec¬ 
onciled. One or other meets the 
international interests of the working 
class. This debate needs to be had 
without being bashful.” 

Murray is absolutely right in this 
criticism of the ICP and its CPB apol¬ 
ogists like comrade Foster. It is a pity, 
however, that comrade Murray feels 
tlie need to ‘correct’ Marx in order to 
establish the truth of the anti-imperi¬ 
alist position. Not only had Marx “ac¬ 
knowledged the brutality of British 
rule” in India: he had also “exalted its 
progressive work in uprooting Asiat¬ 
ic backwardness and implanting in its 
place the dynamism of European cap¬ 
italism”. 

Comrade Murray “would like to 
think” that Marx “would not have put 
the question in exactly the same way 
later on, when the economic and so¬ 
cial destructiveness of imperialism 
was more fully revealed as a system¬ 
atic block to the development of the 
peoples of Asia.” Comrade Murray 
goes on to chide Marx for failing to 
realise that “human progress is not 
unilinear”! However, Murray is 
pleased to inform us that “Lenin and 
the Communist International, reflect¬ 
ing on later developments in world 
capitalism, made the necessary correc¬ 
tions.” 

It is ignorant in the extreme to im¬ 
plicitly equate Marx with the likes of 
the ICP national socialists. While the 
latter sees something relatively pro¬ 
gressive per se (compared to the re¬ 
actionary anti-imperialists) in the 
occupation of Iraq, Marx identified the 
progressive aspect of the spread of 
capital as being the birth of its 
“gravedigger”, the global working 
class. On this Marx and Lenin were as 
one. 

Comrade Murray makes two specif¬ 
ic criticisms of his (unnamed) ‘official 
communist ’ comrades. The first relates 
to their “revisionist position”, which 
“poses the demand for democracy ... 
against the struggle for freedom from 
imperialism ... We must ... say that 
those who expect imperialism to de¬ 
liver democracy in Iraq or elsewhere 
will meet disappointment or worse.” 

The second concerns “imperialist 
economism”, which he says “poses 
social demands against the national 
and anti-imperialist struggle. It reduc¬ 
es the campaign against imperialism 
to demanding trade union rights and 
urges the satisfaction of economic 
problems without posing the funda¬ 
mental task of national democratic 
emancipation.” 

Comrade Murray concludes his crit¬ 
ic ism of the ICP and its traditionalist 
supporters by quoting its own words 
against itself: “The Anglo-American 
imperialists who occupied our coun¬ 
try and robbed us of our independ¬ 
ence with the collaboration of a 
handful of national traitors today work 
more frenziedly than ever to turn our 
country into a war base.” However, 
comrade Murray notes: “That state¬ 
ment was, alas, issued in 1954 rather 
than more recently, but it retains its full 
force today.” 

"You can be sure that F oster, Halpin 
et al will not take this lying down. To 
imply that they are backing “national 
traitors” in Iraq is hardly a remark cal¬ 
culated to end the flame war • 
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Rearming our class 


Why do we need a Marxist party? Mark Fischer explains 


T he CPGB is moving this motion 
at the March 19 conference of 
the Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party: “Our campaign for a new 
mass workers’ party must be shaped 
by the type of politics such a forma¬ 
tion needs if it is to bea genuine work¬ 
ers’ party. Thus, we will campaign for 
a workers’ party based on the theory 
and practice of revolutionary Marx¬ 
ism.” 

Frankly, we are not expecting sup¬ 
port from the organisation that will 
field the majority of delegates, the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. 
On its CNWP website the comrades 
argue that, while “broader questions, 
such as the programme of a new par¬ 
ty, are undoubtedly important, we 
thinkitwouldbe premature to take de¬ 
cisions on those issues at an initial 
conference” (www.cnwp.org.uk). 

But ends determine means, and 
vice versa - if the CNWP were to set 
its sights on creating a Marxist par¬ 
ty, then the type of propaganda we 
would produce, the trends in the 
workers’ movement and groups in 
wider society we would now ap¬ 
proach would flow from this perspec¬ 
tive. 

Ofcourse, ifwe were talking about 
tweaking the details of a programme, 
then delaying things to another con¬ 
ference would be perfectly valid. But 
why is it“premature”tomake explic¬ 
it what sort of party the comrades 
have in their collective mind’s eye? 
Actually, this talk of programme be¬ 
ing “premature” is a procedural at¬ 
tempt hide the fact that CNWP has 
been designed from the beginning to 
have a reformist programme. Leading 
SPers have made this abundantly 
clear. 

In the November 2005 issue oiSo¬ 
cialism Today, SP general secretary 
Peter Taaffe wrote an article which 
purported to outline the historic 
struggle for independent working 
class political representation in this 
country. Keir Hardie’s Labour Party 
is the central leitmotif. Not once did 
he even mention the 1920 fonnation 
and substantial influence of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, 
the party of Albert Inkpin, Harry 
Pollitt, Tom Mann and Tom Bell, the 
British section of Lenin’s and Trot¬ 
sky’s Third International. In itself, 
this ringing silence qualifies the ar¬ 
ticle to be dismissed as inept. How¬ 
ever, in its way, the piece is 
instructive. Clearly, Labourism 
clouds and limits the comrade’s field 
of political vision. 

Thus, both in what he chooses to 
speak about and what he chooses to 
try to blot out, comrade Taaffe’s arti¬ 
cle speaks volumes about the SP lead¬ 
ership’s cramped reformist vision of 
our movement. It betrays desperate¬ 
ly unambitious perspectives. 

For the sake of consistency, the SP 
leadership really should respond to 
our call for a Marxist party on March 
19 with a counterposed motion for a 
non-Marxist workers’ party - for a 
variety of Labourism, in other words. 

It will not, ofcourse; and it is easy 
to understand why. It would be a 
simple task for us to produce quote 
after quote from the giants of our 
movement denouncing social de¬ 
mocracy’s treacherous role. But the¬ 
ory tells us what life has confirmed: 
Labourism is a bouigeois ideology. 
And from the Scottish Socialist Par¬ 
ty to Respect, all the half-way hous¬ 
es we are presented with today 
represent the programmatic disarm¬ 
ing and betrayal of the working 
class. 


The theory of the revolutionary 
working class is Marxism. However, 
amongst a whole swathe of so-called 
‘Marxists’ nowadays it passes for 
common sense that for Marxists to 
actually argue for a Marxist party is 
pop-eyed ultra-leftism. To show why 
these comrades are so sadly mistak¬ 
en, let us explain our case for a Marx¬ 
ist party in a little more detail. 

What is a party? 

In his Socialism Today article, com¬ 
rade Taaffe insists that “any new for¬ 
mation or party” must be initially 
established “witha basic programme, 
which can unite significant left forc¬ 
es”. A “basic programme” for com¬ 
rade Taaffe, of course, actually 
means a minimalist set of reformist 
demands. Another code word is “sig¬ 
nificant left forces”. What he means 
is refugees from New Labour who are 
still Labourites. They, however tiny 
in number - or even if they exist only 
incomrade Taaffe’s imagination -will 
set the programmatic parameters of 
CNWP. 

This concern, in the minds of lead¬ 
ers such as comrade Taaffe, for 
‘broadness’ paradoxically reveals 
their practical political surrender to 
the right. Marxismisall very well for 
the initiated few in his SP, but not 
when it comes to winning “signifi¬ 
cant left forces”. John Rees of the 
Socialist Workers Party showed that 
he works from the same template in 
a Marxism 2002 opening, instruc¬ 
tively titled ‘Do we need a broad so- 
cialist party or a revolutionary 
party?’ (my emphasis). The common 
assumption of such misleaders is 
that what are dubbed revolutionary 
parties are narrow entities built us¬ 
ing the same organisational plans as 
today’s S WP or SP - sects writ large, 
in other words. 

The first point is to ask ourselves 
precisely what a party is. The origins 
of the word give us a strong hint: ie, 
from the Latin pars, or part. Our par¬ 
ty must be part of the working class. 
Not just any part though, but the 
voluntary union of its most deter¬ 
mined fighters, the vanguard. The 
organic unity of this political/social 
entity with the class distinguishes 
it from the organisational nostrums 
of left social democrats who per¬ 
ceive of their parties as represent¬ 
ing the workers. In contrast, a 
Marxist party strives to merge itself 
with the class. 

Such an understanding underlines 
the considerable distance of the Mil- 
itant/SP tradition from genuine Marx¬ 
ism. Essentially, this trend was/is 
committed to the achievement of ‘ so¬ 
cialism’ “through an enabling bill in 
parliament”, not the revolutionary 
democratic struggle of the masses 
themselves (P Taaffe What we stand 
for June 1990, p8). In such a schema, 
the revolutionary initiative and crea¬ 
tive genius of the class itself is re¬ 
placed by a Commons vote. The 
proletariat is assigned exactly the 
same ‘walkon, walk off role reform¬ 
ism has historically allotted to the 
action of the masses - and with the 
same treacherous logic. 

Understanding the Marxist meth¬ 
od tells us a great deal about the 
reciprocal relationship between 
party and class. When Marx and 
Engels write in the Communist 
manifesto that communists “have 
no interests separate and apart 


from those of the proletariat as a 
whole”, they immediately go onto 
explain this by emphasising that 
communists “do not set up sectar¬ 
ian principles of their own, by 
which to shape and mould the pro¬ 
letarian movement”. On the contra¬ 
ry, they insisted, our aim is to seek 
out and always to bring to the fore 
common interests, the “interests of 
the movement as a whole” (K Marx, 
F Engels Manifesto of the Commu¬ 
nist Party 1973, p61). Common in¬ 
terests - that is what informs the 
programmes of Marxist parties. 

Therefore, calling for a Marxist 
party is not to demand instant rev¬ 
olution or adherence to a set of ob¬ 
scure, antiquated commandments 
inherited from 1848,1871 or 1921. In 
today’s conditions a Marxist party 
would, of course, fight for reforms. 
However, it would fight for more 
than the pinched and cramped 
wages, conditions and services 
stuff that is usually listed by the 
economistic left 

A Marxist party would boldly take 
up the battle for democracy in every 
area of life. Crucially, though, interms 
of strategy, Marxists fight for a fed¬ 
eral republic of England, Scotland 
and Wales and a social European 
Union realised under the leadership 
of the working class - which, if gains 
are to be protected and taken further, 
must of necessity be armed. Only 
such a road leads to socialism and 
universal human liberation. 

Culture 

What I have written so far clearly has 
important implications for the type of 
discipline and culture a Marxist par¬ 
ty must have. The fact that the ma¬ 
jority of what calls itself the ‘ Marxist 
left’ organises regimes of bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralism - where debate is stifled, 
and open disagreement regarded as 
tantamount to treachery - is an intol¬ 
erable disgrace. 

The likes of Peter Taaffe are as 
guilty in perpetuating this abomina¬ 
ble state of affairs as the SWP’s John 
Rees, frankly. Both - in contrast to the 
type of Marxist party I outline above 
- propagate sectarianism in the ranks 
of the workers’ movement Now this 
word is often crassly misused, so it 
is worthwhile reminding comrades 
exactly what it is. 

Sectarianism entails putting the 
narrow interests of your particular 
group - whatever its size - above the 
general interests of the working 
class, or, as Marx and Engels put it, 
of “the movement as a whole”. Com¬ 
munism is the product of the con¬ 
scious activity of the class itself; it 
is not the outcome of the victory of 
some little group organised around 
this or that ideological article of faith. 

As sects, however, most of these 
groups treat their own oiganisation- 
al integrity, bureaucratically cohered 
around a frozen theoretical insight or 
what amounts to a shibboleth, as the 
key determinant. Thus, politics is 
treated as conspiracy, something that 
takes place behind the backsof work¬ 
ers. For example, mostgroups do not 
therefore report the political debates 
that take place in their ranks. 

I was once actually info one d by a 
member of the SP that this would 
only “confuse the workers”, the poor 
dullards. Indeed, Peter Taaffe himself 
has blasted such an approach as 
making a “talking shop” of the revo¬ 


lutionary party - a philistine comment 
for someone who touts himself as a 
Marxist leader. Resulting from this 
degenerate method, it becomes a 
matter of discipline for sect members 
to defend the views of the majority 
in public, whether they believe them 
or not, whether they are on an agreed 
action that would require a degree of 
self-effacing discipline or simply hav¬ 
ing a private conversation. 

In contrast, we agree with that well 
known ‘sectarian’, Lenin, when he 
said that “there can be no mass par¬ 
ty, no party of the class, without full 
clarity of essential shadings, with¬ 
out an open struggle between the 
various tendencies, without inform¬ 
ing the masses as to which leaders 
are pursuing this or that line. With¬ 
out this, a party worthy of the name 
cannot be built ..(‘But who are the 
judges?’ CW Vol 13, Moscow 1977, 
pl 59). 

Again, the link between the party 
and the class of which it is the ad¬ 
vance contingent is key in all of this. 
The transparency of the party, its 
openness about the differences and 
arguments that animate its ranks, is 
inextricably tied up with how genu¬ 
ine Marxists view the struggle for so¬ 
cialism itself. A socialist revolution is 
the work of the class fanned into a 
political party, not of a party oper¬ 
ating as some enlightened elite, a lo¬ 
cum for the workers. Lenin made this 
fundamental point repeatedly, here in 
a comment on a battle amongst the 
Swiss social democrats: 

“The choice is not between ‘inter¬ 
nal peace’ and ‘inner party struggle’. 
The real choice is this: either the 
present, concealed forms of inner- 
party struggle, with their demoralis¬ 
ing effect on the masses, or open, 
principled struggle between the inter¬ 
nationalist revolutionary trend and 
the [social-chauvinist] Grutli trend 
inside and outside the party. Such a 
struggle is both necessary and use¬ 
ful, for it trains in the masses inde¬ 
pendence and the ability to carry out 
their epoch-making revolutionary 
mission” (my emphasis, ‘Principles 
involvedin the war issue’ CWVo\23, 
Moscow 1977, ppl59-160). 

In sects such as tire SP or SWP, 
members are forbidden under the 
edicts of so-called ‘democratic cen¬ 
tralism’ (in reality, bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism) to voice criticism in public. 
This reaches such a level of bureau¬ 
cratic absurdity that the sect leaders 
conspire against the rank and file of 
their own organisation. Incredibly, 
the vast majority of the membership 
of Militant were totally unaware of 
the 1991 schism on its central com¬ 
mittee over Labour Party work be¬ 
tween the majority and three eminent 
leaders, including Ted Grant, the 
trend’s founder and most prominent 
theorist - until they, like the restofus, 
read the documents leaked to The 
Guardian by both sides! 

This is farce. What fundamentally 
matters for communists is unity in 
action, not in thought. Beyond those 
bounds there must be the broadest 
and freest discussion and the open 
fight against all harmful decisions 
and tendencies. Members should be 
obliged to accept (not necessarily 
agree with) party principles and must 
abide by majority decisions on prac¬ 
tical actions. Members are, however, 
by no means necessarily unanimous 
over theoretical questions, including 


matters of strategy and tactics. If dis¬ 
agreement is natural, then so must be 
its expression. 

Programme 

Lenin stressed time and time again 
the “tremendous importance of a 
programme for the consolidation and 
consistent activity of a political par¬ 
ty” of Marxists (VI Lenin CWVol 4, 
Moscow 1977, p229). Why? Was he 
just anal about getting stuff down on 
paper? And isn’t there a contradic¬ 
tion between his insistence on free, 
open debate in the party and the 
painstaking care heard his co-think¬ 
ers put into attempting to codify the 
strategy and principles of the organ- 
isation in a single, concise docu¬ 
ment? 

In fact, there is no contradiction 
The party programme is the party’s 
spinal column, designedto firmly link 
our “continuous and all-encompass¬ 
ing agitational work with the ultimate 
aim of communism ... itrepresents ... 
the standard, the reference point, 
around which the voluntary unity of 
party members is built and concre¬ 
tised” (J Conrad Which road? Lon¬ 
don 1991, p235). 

It keeps us on course, in other 
words. It allows the membership - 
and the wider workers’ movement, of 
course - to constantly judge its own 
party’s workagsinst a “standard”, a 
“reference point” and thus to hold its 
leadership to account for the per¬ 
spectives it fights for. No wonder, 
then, organisations such as today’s 
SP and SWP are so wary about pre¬ 
senting their principles and strategic 
vision for revolution in a programme 
(the SWP positively trumpets its lack 
of a programme as a virtue). 

The advantage of the Marxist ap¬ 
proach of taking the programme se¬ 
riously is again illustrated by the 
history of our movement. The Bol¬ 
sheviks were able to operate under 
anextremely wide variety ofpolitical 
conditions which tested both the 
flexibility and durability of the organ¬ 
isation. In their different ways, the 
periods of underground work, of 
mass agitation, of highly successful 
parliamentary intervention and of 
insurrectionary struggle imposed 
very different stresses and strains. 

While there were splits and defec¬ 
tions, the programmatic ‘ spine’ of the 
party allowed it to link its ongoing 
agitational work with the ultimate 
goal, ensuring that comrades never 
simply lost themselves to the form of 
the politics of the day. 

In stark contrast, for the SP any 
success in connecting with wider so¬ 
ciety - even when extremely modest 
compared to that of the Bolsheviks - 
tends to trigger crises. Over and over 
again, groups of comrades have been 
lost - to feminism, black nationalism, 
Scottish nationalism, trade union ap¬ 
paratus politics, to a host of section¬ 
al concerns. While the elaboration of 
a programme and the training of the 
party cadre in its method is no guar¬ 
antee against comrades being side¬ 
tracked, historically this has proved 
the best way of preventing it. 

Thus, the call for a Marxist party 
under present-day conditions is not 
a sectarian twitch peculiar to the 
CPGB, an ‘ultimatum’ calculated to 
disrupt the unity of the workers’ 
movement On the contrary, it is a call 
to overcome the state of poisoned 
disunity, crude amateurism and pa¬ 
thetic ineffectiveness that character¬ 
ise all of the left and to rearm the 
broader workers’ movement with an 
effective fighting strategy • 
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INTERVIEW_ 

New period for Russia 

Vladimir Putin’s draconian anti-union legislation and attempts to stifle the opposition have made life for the left 
in Russia extremely difficult in one sense - but they have also helped it to rebuild. Boris Kagarlitsky of the 
Institute for Globalisation Studies spoke to Tina Becker about the emergence of a new Marxist left 



R ussia seems like a country 
without a viable left, and for 
years that was true. Formally, 
of course, we have two communist 
parties. One is the Communist Party 
of the Russian Federation (CPRF), 
which is represented in parliament. 
This is a deeply nationalist party, 
which is not only anti-Marxist, but 
should really be described as anti¬ 
communist. Its statements very often 
underline this by insisting on ‘national 
values’ and denying not only the im¬ 
portance of class, but the actual ex¬ 
istence of class struggle. 

The problem with the CPRF is not 
that it simply makes some incorrect 
statements (which could possibly be 
ignored for the sake of international 
solidarity). But its statements and 
politics are actually based on the de¬ 
fence of national capital. 

It is still a very big party and un¬ 
doubtedly there are some real commu¬ 
nists remaining within it. After all, as 
the former state party, it inherited a lot 
ofmembers - some were leftwing, some 
rightwing, many were nationalist and 
a few Marxist. Flowever, I would not 
describe it as the continuation of the 
old CPSU. Putin’s party, United Rus¬ 
sia (Yedinaya Rossiya), better fits that 
label. The CPRF and Putin’s United 
Russia could be described as repre¬ 
senting two wings ofthe formerCPSU. 

The leadership of the CPRF is defi¬ 
nitely not leftwing and it is not gping 
to allow the party to ever become a 
leftwing organisation. But there are 
individual members and dissident fac¬ 
tions who are trying to change the 
party’s direction. Naturally, these are 
not official factions and they are sup¬ 
pressed by the leadership. Officially, 
the party still has 300,000 members. 
But we know from some of the dissi¬ 
dents that the real figure is closer to 
100,000. In any case, it is still a mass 
organisation and there are many peo¬ 
ple involved in it who are worth talk¬ 
ing to. 

The other communist party is the 
RKRP, the C ommunist Workers P arty. 
It used to be a very big organisation, 
much bigger than the CPRF. But the 
CPRF was granted the title of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ communist party and inherited 
many of the CPSU members. Also, 
after the coup the CPRF was the only 
leftwing party that was allowed to 
stand in the 1993 elections - these 
things very much changed the bal¬ 
ance of farces on the left and the RKRP 
is now down to about 10,000 mem¬ 
bers. 

In Russia, every organisation that 
wants to stand in elections - be they 
local, regional or national - must now 
be part of a proper, nationally regis¬ 
tered political party. Independent can¬ 
didates are not allowed to run. In order 
to become a party, an organisation 
must hand over the names and ad¬ 
dresses of 50,000 of its members. It 
used to be much easier to stand in elec¬ 
tions, but Vladimir Putin has system¬ 
atically changed the law to make it 
more and more difficult for any oppo¬ 
sition to emerge. 

The Communist Workers Party is 
currently trying to get registered and 
many people are signing up - not be¬ 
cause they are real members, but be¬ 
cause they want the party to be able 
to register. 

This is quite a big risk for many 
people, because Russia has a great 
many ofthe characteristics of a police 
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state (though I do not believe it is a 
dictatorship). So if you allow your 
name to be registered, there is a real 
chance that you might get into trou¬ 
ble with the police and the state, 
which makes it extremely difficult to 
get that many names. 

The Communist Workers Party is 
quite an ‘old’ organisation - not only 
inthe sense thatithas anageing mem¬ 
bership, but in the sense that they are 
very much living in the past. Never¬ 
theless, in my opinion this is a com¬ 
munist party. It recognises the need 
for class struggle and does not dis¬ 
miss the Russian Revolution as some 
sort of disaster, as many people in 
today’s Russia do. And it certainly 
does not think that Russian orthodox 
religion is the way forward for the 
country, as the Communist Party of 
the Russian Federation does. So on 
the ground, the ‘new left’ or ‘inde¬ 
pendent left’ has a much better rela¬ 
tionship with members ofthe RKRP, 
but hardly ever works with members 
ofthe CPRF. 

The new left 

There have been a number of separate 
developments that have led to the re- 
emergenee of the left For a start, the 
‘official’ communist youth is starting 
to rebel. The Young Communist 
League increasingly expresses defi¬ 
nite discontent with the leadership of 
the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation. There is a struggle going 
on between those who seek more in¬ 
dependence from the party and those 
who want to follow the leadership’s 
line. So the Young Communist League 
is deeply divided into different 
groups, some of which are engaging 
with our ‘new left’. 

There are also a number of small 
Trotskyist groups, some of which are 
extremely sectarian and dogmatic. For 
example, there was recently a split in 
the Russian section of the Committee 
for a Workers’ International. So now 
there is the group called Socialist Re¬ 
sistance, which was actually the mi¬ 
nority in the old organisation. 
Flowever, they managed to expel the 


majority of their comrades, because - 
while they were a minority in Russia - 
they were with the maj ority in the C WI. 
The 150 or so comrades who were 
expelled have formed a group called 
Forward (Vpered). I would say that 
this is the only Trotskyist organisa¬ 
tion that is capable of jointly working 
with others. 

The Socialist Workers Party tried to 
set up a Russian branch, but soon 
expelled the few people they had re¬ 
cruited. 

Plus, there are two institutes which 
are a mixture of think tank and NGO. 
The first is my own, the Institute for 
Globalisation Studies, the other is the 
Moscow-based Institute for Collec¬ 
tive Action This was formed by Car- 
ine Clement, who also writes for Le 
Monde Diplomatique. There are also 
a number of environmentalist groups 
involved. 

Trade union fightback 

More importantly, there are big oppor¬ 
tunities for the Russian trade unions. 
All the official unions are state-con¬ 
trolled and with about 20 million mem¬ 
bers are still extremely big. But a 
number of alternative, new unions 
have emerged which are increasing¬ 
ly threatening the official unions. 

Therefore, three years ago, Putin in¬ 
troduced repressive legislation direct¬ 
ed against those new unions. For 
example, it is now effectively impos¬ 
sible organise industrial action. If 
somebody wants to call a strike, they 
have to arrange a meeting of the ‘la¬ 
bour collective’ not only with the per¬ 
mission of the management, but also 
with their participation. So they can 
see who is turning up to meetings and 
who is leading the action. 

Even if, despite all these restric¬ 
tions, you manage to get a majority 
vote in favour of action, you still can¬ 
not call a strike. Previously, unions 
organised meetings pretending to be 
discussing something else in order to 
fool the management, which would 
give them permission to go ahead with 
the meeting The collective wouldcall 
a strike and the management could do 
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nothing about it. 

To prevent this from happening, a 
strike can no longer be called at the 
first meeting. According to the new 
legislation, after a majority vote there 
must be another meeting of the labour 
collective held within the next two 
weeks - and this must again be sanc¬ 
tioned by the management of the com¬ 
pany. Management can simply refuse 
to allow this meeting to go ahead - 
which means there can be no legal 
industrial action. This is happening all 
over the country. 

There has not been a legal strike in 
Russia in the last three years. But the 
official trade unions have not only 
obeyed this new law: they helped set 
it up in the first place. 

Flowever, the alternative unions 
have learned to circumvent the law 
through organising wildcat strikes. 
Basically, they are calling astrike with¬ 
out the involvement of the labour 
collective. The management gpes to 
court to stop it and just before the 
court order comes through the strike 
is stopped. Then, a few days later, 
another strike is called - and stopped 
before the police get involved, and so 
forth. So there is a lot of ‘stop and go’ 
action going on - this is the only pos¬ 
sible way. Of course, strike leaders get 
victimised- many are sacked andthere 
have even been a few occasions 
where they have been killed on the 
picket line. 

Despite all of this, the alternative 
unions have not only survived - they 
have grown dramatically. The official 
unions on the other hand have been 
losingalotof members. Theirreaction- 
ary nature as strike-breakers and state 
accomplices has been exposed pre¬ 
cisely because of the new legislation. 

The alternative unions are gaining 
in confidence and have been moving 
to the left. The biggest one is the All- 
Russian Federation of Labour (VKT), 
which at its last congress a few 
months ago elected Boris Kravchenko 
as its new leader, who openly claims 
to be on the left. Of course, there are 
limits and restrictions on what he will 
be able to do - some of them will un¬ 


doubtedly be self-imposed - but it is a 
sign that things are changing. 

So far, we have been very happy 
with the way he has been acting For 
example, VKT has organised a big re¬ 
cruitment campaign and they are real¬ 
ly fighting to organise in many 
workplaces. They have also been be¬ 
hind many ofthe illegal strike actions. 
Boris Kravchenko has also spoken 
out for the need to build political alli¬ 
ances with the social movements and 
the organised left 

The VKT might only have 100,000 
members - which is small compared to 
the officials’ 20 million. But these 
100,000 are prepared to fight and or¬ 
ganise and represent the most con¬ 
scious elements of the working class. 

Social movements 

In 2005, there were mass protests 
against the so-called ‘monetarisation 
of benefits’, when some state bene¬ 
fits were replaced by a meagre cash 
sums. Some 2.5 million people all over 
Russia took to the streets against this 
law. The official trade unions were 
nowhere to be seen and the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Russian Federation 
and the Motherland Party only turned 
out at the very end 

We forced through some major 
changes to the original law and some 
of the worst elements had to be taken 
out. That was a real victory and gave 
many of the new social movements 
the confidence to carry on. 

InApril 2005, the first Russian So¬ 
cial F orum took place and there was a 
strong sense there that the social 
movements should organise on a 
higher, more coordinated level. Quick¬ 
ly the idea emerged that the left with¬ 
in the social movements must unite to 
create a political wing with a higher 
consciousness - made up mainly, but 
not exclusively, ofMarxist groups and 
individuals. So we set about forming 
a political core of the social move¬ 
ments, which is called the Left Front 

This core might not develop into a 
proper political party, but it does pos¬ 
sess a certain level of political con¬ 
sciousness and needs a long-term 
vision of what we are fighting for. We 
are not denying the need for a move¬ 
ment, we are not denying the need for 
spontaneity - but we are saying that 
spontaneity is not enough. 

W; oiganise seminars and meetings 
with local groups who want to be in¬ 
volved. And when they feel they are 
ready they set up local branche s of the 
Left Front. They are plenty of areas 
where the Left Front has support but 
does not yet have the critical mass to 
build a proper branch. 

The Left Front has a general decla¬ 
ration which all members support. It 
is quite a broad statement - after all, 
we have members from Stalinist, Trot¬ 
skyist and non-political backgrounds. 
My problem with it is that it is too 
general. But of course it is an openly 
Marxist statement, otherwise there 
would be no point to it. It identifies the 
existence of the class struggle and 
clearly states our vision for a social¬ 
ist future. 

It also calls for the nationalisation 
of the means of productions, which is 
an important demand to distinguish us 
from liberals in the movement. Of 
course we are aware that nationalisa¬ 
tion alone is not enough - the Soviet 
experience teaches us that quite clear¬ 
ly. Flowever, I believe that the ques- 
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tion of property must be addressed, be¬ 
cause it is directly linked to the power of 
the bourgeois class. 

Also, it is important to keep in mind that 
Putin has introduced legislation which 
makes it illegal to reverse any of the mass 
privatisations he has overseen. So the fight 
for nationalisation of the means of produc¬ 
tions - as part of our struggle for socialism 
- has become a very important demand for 
the left in Russia. 

Party or front? 

The Left Front is not a dogmatic organisa¬ 
tion that allows only one view. But neither 
are we some postmodern, meaningless 
collection of thinkers. We try to come to a 
consensus, but if there is none we vote. 
We have some basic Marxist principles, 
which must be retained. But there are dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of some of them. 

We are not a Marxist party, because some 
of the different interpretations go beyond 
what a Marxist party could contain. For 
example, we have some radical ecologists, 
who do not see themselves as Marxist The 
question is: is a non-party organisation 
strong enough to challenge the Russian 
state and capitalism? To be honest, I am 
not yet sure about this. 

There is now a debate gping on about 
the need to organise a political party out 
of the Left Front. But this has more to do 
with the need to stand in the next elections 
and continue our struggle in parliament. 
Also, there are many people who are start¬ 
ing to leave both communist parties and 
there is talk about a section of social dem¬ 
ocratic members breaking away from the 
Liberal Party. 

In reality, such a new formation would 
have the characteristics of quite a reform¬ 
ist and limited coalition - but would be 
dressed up as a party in order to collect the 
50,000 signatories it needs to be able to 
register and stand in the elections. Later in 
the year, the Left Front will hold a confer¬ 
ence where we will discuss the issue. 
Whatever the outcome, though, I believe 
the Left Front should be retained, because 
it can be far more radical and militant. 

In reality, the Left Front is developing into 
a party project - whereas the ‘party’ we might 
form will be not much more than an elector¬ 
al front For example, the Left Front has cur¬ 
rently got only local structures. However, 
the leadership of the Moscow Left Front 
operates de facto as a technical organising 
committee of the national organisatioa At 
our congress in April, we will elect our first 
national leadership. 

The problem is that we have a perma¬ 
nent lack of resources and money. We do 
not want to have to compromise our poli¬ 
tic s in order to get funding from this or that 
organisation. Unfortunately, that means 
that we often have to move more slowly 
than we would like. 

Soviet Union 

In my opinion, the question of the Soviet 
Union is the one that is not addressed prop¬ 
erly in our statement. We all view it criti¬ 
cally, that is for sure. Our Trotskyist friends 
believe it was a workers’ state. Then there 
is a post-Stalinist critique, which, while 
agreeing with some aspects of the Trot¬ 
skyist analysis, insists on emphasising the 
‘positive aspects’ and which identifies the 
1970s as the starting point of the degener¬ 
ation of the USSR. The Marxist current, 
with which I identify, is somewhere in be¬ 
tween. This believes that the degeneration 
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started very soon after the revolution. 

In 1918-19, the most serious contradic¬ 
tions were already starting to play them¬ 
selves out: there was the failure of the 
German working class to make revolution, 
the narrow base of the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion itself, etc. The history of the 1930s is 
in that sense a struggle between two dif¬ 
ferent tendencies. The bureaucracy con¬ 
solidated itself as a new leading elite, tire 
new ruling class. But it could not become 
a proper ruling class without property, 
without capitalist institutions. 

The restoration of capitalism grew or¬ 
ganically out of the disintegration of the 
soviet experience in the early 1920s. The 
rise of Stalinism as a Bonapartist regime, 
coupled with the decline of the revolution¬ 
ary impulse, led to the growth of the self- 
sustaining, bureaucratic structures. This 
created a system that could he compared 
to class society, but did not possess all tire 
necessary elements. This is why they need¬ 
ed to restore capitalism. 

Russian capitalism is peculiar, with 
strong state interventions but also an un¬ 
regulated, wild character - but it is proper 
capitalism. I believe that Russia needs to 
go through this current capitalist stage in 
order to be able to clear the way for social¬ 
ism. Capitalism was socially inevitable - 


though not morally or ideologically. Of 
course I do not welcome capitalism posi¬ 
tively, but it is unavoidable in order to 
change the dynamic of the social process. 
I call it “a necessary reaction” in one of my 
hooks. This current stage followed on very 
logically from the previous period - it was 
the necessary conclusion. 

This has created a tragic situation for the 
new left. Unlike liberals we have to reject 
capitalist restoration as reachonaiy. On the 
other hand, unlike dogmatic communists, 
we have to explain that this stage devel¬ 
oped out of and is a continuation of the 
unique Soviet experience. We cannot re¬ 
ject restoration capitalism without also crit¬ 
icising the previous development that led 
to its creation. 

The Russian state is not weak, but it is 
very unstable. It is weak in institutional 
terms and constitutes neither a democra¬ 
cy nor a dictatorship. But because of this 
weakness political crisis is inevitable. 

We are tire very beginning of a new his¬ 
toric period, in which the left can restart 
its fight for human liberation and reartic¬ 
ulate its vision for socialism. This might 
take a long time, but we are now making a 
real start Ina sense, we are still struggling 
for the completion of the glorious revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 • 


Fighting fund 

Secure source 


W e have received another gener¬ 
ous note from comrade JS, who 
only a few weeks back sent us a new 
standing order for £30 a month with a 
promise to increase it “when funds al¬ 
low” . Well, I must say, I wasn’t expect¬ 
ing that increase to come quite so 
quickly - now the comrade has not 
only upped his SO: he has doubled it! 
Thank you, JS - I can’t stress often 
enough the importance of knowing we 
have a regular, secure source of in¬ 
come. 

I also received a few welcome one- 
off donations in my mailbag, includ¬ 
ing from KR, whose letter started off 
with a complaint: her Weekly Worker 
didn’t arrive two weeks ago. She 
writes: “Having to make do with the 


Mirror made me realise how much I 
value the paper.” So much so that she 
popped in a cheque for £20. Perhaps 
we should ‘forget’ to send out the 
paper to a few other comrades! 

Thanks also this week to comrades 
FJ (£20), SAandCP (£10 each), whose 
gifts have helped boost our total for 
March to £196. But we are still a long 
way short of our £600 target with over 
half the month gone. 

And there were no donations from 
any of our 15,358 online readers this 
week. Room for improvement there, I 
would have thought • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order foim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

a Our central aim is the organisatio n of com munists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the wo rkingclass is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Comm ittee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ onthe 
left. In real ity they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communi sts operate according to the pri nciples of demo¬ 
crat ic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capital ism. 

Com munis ts are i nternational ists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progessive parties of allcountries. Weopposeevery mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism.lt is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the European Uni on beco mes a st ate then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions anda Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a gbideto practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Thecapitalist dass wi II never wil linglyallow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsf ight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must begiven a social content. 

We will use themost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales, a united, federal Ireland anda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
asmuch working class questions as pay,trade uiion rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ruleof the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is thefirststage oft he worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Carey Davies 
reports on Talk 
Sport’s newest 
presenter 



Galloway on the airwaves 


L ast weekend George Galloway 
took to the airwaves as the reg¬ 
ular host of Talk Sport’s “moth¬ 
er of all talk shows”. Although, as you 
can gather from its name, this nation¬ 
al radio station has a particular speci¬ 
ality, it also dips into current affairs - 
in a fairly superficial way, it must be 
said. Galloway has the 8pm-10pm slot 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

Of course, there is very little that will 
come as a surprise to anyone who has 
been following the trajectory of Gal¬ 
loway’s career. Over the last few 
weeks in particular stories have ap¬ 
peared in the press about his possi¬ 
ble next moves when his current stint 
as Respect MP for Bethnal Green and 
Bow comes to an end. These range 
from standing for the European or 
Scottish parliament to quitting elector¬ 
al politics altogether in favour of be¬ 
coming a TV presenter and general 
‘media personality’. It is more than 
possible that such stories have been 
meant as a warning to the Socialist 
Workers Party not to try to rein him in 
- there are, after all, plenty of other 
things he can do besides Respect. 

Galloway has insisted on more or 
less complete freedom to operate as 
he pleases, and the SWP - the opera¬ 
tive majority in Respect - has gone 
along with this. Using the excuse that 
Respect is a ‘coalition’, not a party, the 
SWP leadership has taken every step 
to avoid making this elected repre¬ 
sentative accountable. 

The direction in which this path 
leads was illustrated most vividly in 
January, as Galloway strolled into the 
Celebrity big brother house, having 
only informed Respect 24 hours pre¬ 
viously he was to take part This threw 
the organisation into crisis, particular¬ 
ly as the SWP publicly announced its 
displeasure - not primarily because 
Galloway had contracted to do the 
show without consulting Respect, 
but because on principle such ‘reali¬ 
ty’ TV programmes should not be 
touched with a barge pole. They not 
only exploit the participants, but de¬ 
base the viewers, according to SWP 
commentators. 

As this paper has reported, Gallo¬ 
way’s participation ratcheted up the 
tension within Respect - he came in 
for strong criticism not only from the 
SWP, but most notably from the likes 
of Salma Yaqoob as well. His winee- 
inducingly bad performance on the 
game show did not help matters. Read¬ 
ers will recall, no doubt with a squirm, 
the revolting ‘pussycat’ episode with 
Rula Lenska, the leotard, the Elvis 
impersonation, his callous attacks on 
Jodie Marsh, and so on. By the time 
he was evicted, Galloway looked more 
like a crazed egoist with a feline fetish 
than a serious politician. 

However, last weekend saw Gallo¬ 
way attempt to turn this image to his 
advantage. His theme tune on Talk 
Sport was ‘Top cat’, taken from the 
1970s US cartoon by the same name - 
interspersed with a recording of the 
Commons speaker imploring “Order!” 

By contrast to the Big brother ep¬ 
isode, there was at least some coordi¬ 
nation with Respect over Galloway’s 
latest venture. I would not go so far 
as to say that he had consulted Re¬ 



spect first, let alone asked his party’s 
permission, before agreeing to do the 
Talk Sport show, but there are clear 
signs that the SWP gave its stamp of 
approval. Whereas in January, while 
the media seemed to be reporting Gal¬ 
loway’s every word, his every TV 
gesture, Respect’s website was curi¬ 
ously silent on Big brother, the MP’s 
appearance on Talk Sport is promi¬ 
nently advertised on the home page - 
and Respect members have been 
urged to phone in themselves. 

For us, the main question here is the 
accountability of working class lead¬ 
ers. No tactic, not even Big brother, 
should be ruled out Both Talk Sport 
and Big brother may be low-brow, but 
the crucial fact is that they are popu- 
lar: the viewing and listening figures 
for these programmes are far higher 
than what most politicians, left or oth¬ 
erwise, will be accustomed to on a reg¬ 
ular basis. Talk Sport claims a high of 
1.5 million listeners for its weekday 
breakfast show and evening football 
matches, and is hoping that Gallo¬ 
way’s “massively popular” slot will 
have boosted figures by as much as 
10 times from the usual 170,000 for 
weekend current affairs talk shows. 

While we can say that Galloway’s 
appearance on Big bivther turned out 
to be pretty worthless as a political 
tactic (although, whenit comestopro- 
moting oneself, it is said that no pub¬ 
licity is bad publicity), his radio show 
has so far been useful. It was refresh¬ 
ing (not to say bizarre) to hear the 
high-tempo sports chatter interrupt¬ 
ed by Galloway gravely intoning the 
words, “I’m here to talk about shoot- 
to-ki 11”. While Galloway’s social dem¬ 
ocratic politics are, to put it mildly, a 
handicap, he does a good line in slam¬ 
ming Bush and Blair. And it must be 
said that he pushed the March 18 
demonstration at every opportunity - 
no doubt the turnout will be increased 
as a result. 

Of course, when Galloway says he 
wants to “be where the people are”, 
we should not switch off our critical 
faculties in the manner of the SWR 
However, there will be those drawn 


towards politics as a result of 
George’s latest media foray that would 
otherwise remain isolated from it This 
can only be good, not least because 
it presents an opportunity to engage 
these people with our politics. 

The show itself was a mishmash of 
good, bad and outright wrong. Gallo¬ 
way has some degree of finesse as a 
presenter, but was often quite repeti¬ 
tive and at times boorish. Unsurpris¬ 
ingly perhaps for a man used to 
commanding attention, Galloway 
would often interrupt callers hallway 
through their argument to either nois¬ 
ily agree or shout them down, then 
complete a point of his own before 
moving on to the next punter - “Hello, 
Chris in London. Thank you for call¬ 
ing Talk Sport.” 

Of course, this is commeivial radio, 
with lots of advertising breaks and the 
need to feature a variety of quick-fire 
points from different voices. But Gal¬ 
loway was strikingly unprepared to 
engage with people who disagreed 
with him - not only the obvious rac¬ 
ists, but those espousing more main¬ 
stream, pro-establishment viewpoints. 
When one caller pulled Galloway up 
on the nature of the Iranian regime, he 
awarded the man the title of “plonker 
of the night” - a joke he must have 
repeated at least four times on the 
Sunday evening with little variation 

Galloway was introduced in the 
snippet preceding his programme as 
“a brave champion of freedom of 
speech” - Talk Sport should do its re¬ 
search: Galloway voted for tire gov¬ 
ernment’s religious hatred legislation, 
which, especially in its original form, 
would have severely limited freedom 
of criticism with regard to religion 

In amongst the sound arguments 
against both shoot-to-kill and any 
aggression against Iran Galloway’s 
social-patriotism came out clearly on 
several occasions. “Our police didn’t 
used to go around routinely armedand 
shooting down our own people. Isn’t 
that something we were most proud 
of in our country?” he asked Talk 
Sport listeners. He also conceded that 
the police, who are “trying to do their 


Top cat “Older!” 

best in difficult circumstances”, must 
as a last resort have the right to shoot 
terrorists dead - but only if they have 
seen the bomb that is about to be 
detonated (he said this was a precon¬ 
dition in Israel). 

In arguing against any attack on 
Iran, Galloway pointed to the British 
troops who would be put at risk: “Iran 
will answer back in the south of Iraq, 
where there’s 8,000 British soldiers 
surrounded by one million shi’ite 
muslims, many of whom are loyal to 
Iran. It will be like a rerun of the film 
Zulu”\ Presumably Galloway was at¬ 
tempting to invoke in the minds of lis¬ 
teners an image of waves upon wave 
of unstoppable bearded fanatics, all 
rampaging towards British com¬ 
pounds in the manner of the Michael 
Caine film. 


Predictably, Galloway had not a crit- 
ical word to say with regard to the Ira¬ 
nian mullahs - Ahmadinejad has been 
“democratically elected”, after all. 
Such an approach to politics is not 
only profoundly wrong it also makes 
Galloway an easy target for rightwing 
criticism. It is therefore important that 
consistent democrats keep up their 
criticism of Galloway, who is now 
more than ever posing as a spokes¬ 
man not just for Respect, but the en¬ 
tire left 

It is hard to judge whether Gallo¬ 
way’s perfonuance to date will have 
endeared him to his target audience. 
But file question is, will he use Talk 
Sport first and foremost to advance 
the working class cause? Or will he 
use it primarily to promote his own 
career? • 
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